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WORLD  FLIERS 

Roaring  o’er  mountains,  reechoing  comes 
The  thundering  rumble  of  martial  drums. 

Poised  in  the  heavens,  the  white  wings  gleam, 

A  fleeting  shadow  on  lake  and  stream; 

Then  forward  in  unceasing  flights 
On  they  press  to  the  Northern  Lights. 

Breasting  the  desert  wastes  of  snow, 

Still  the  motors,  throbbing  low, 

Laugh  at  space  and  giant  odds, 

Tempting  the  wrath  of  jealous  gods. 

In  sunnier  climes  the  motors  hum; 

But  tarry  not  till  night  hath  come 
To  force  them  down  and  check  their  pace; 

The  kings  of  the  air  delay  their  race. 

But  scarcely  does  proud  Phoebus  rise, 

Than,  soaring  aloft  in  morning  skies, 

They  wing  the  realms  where  the  bronze  sun  glows 
And  flashing  and  sparkling  the  white  wing  shows. 

With  eager  flight  they  stretch  away, 

Like  hawks  of  war  to  greet  the  day, 

Like  Icarus,  daring  from  Cretan  shore, 

The  droning  motors  onward  roar. 

The  awe-struck  world,  amazed,  awaits 
The  while  they  battle  with  the  Fates, 

And  wrest,  with  hearts  that  never  quail, 

A  victory  where  the  eagles  fail. 

Then  home  again  o’er  the  ocean  comes 
The  thundering  rumble  of  martial  drums. 

Victor  C.  Carr,  ’25. 
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Self-Laudation 


OREMOST  among  the  evils  besetting  the  average  college 
magazine  is  that  insidious  spirit  of  self-exaltation  and 
narrow-mindedness  reflected  in  Horace’s  “Ille  terrarum 
mihi  praeter  omnes  angulus  ridet.”  It  seems  to  creep  in  and  to 
take  root  in  the  very  places  that  least  should  harbor  it.  So  subtle 
is  its  invasion  that  its  victim  scarcely  realizes  its  presence  until 
it  is  brought  forcibly  to  his  attention.  A  college  education  is 
supposed  to  broaden  a  man,  to  enable  him  to  take  an  unbiased 
view  of  life  and  to  encourage  his  interest  in  the  activities  of  those 
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not  only  in  his  own  vicinity,  but  throughout  the  world.  A  college 
training  should  enable  a  man  to  appreciate  good  work  regardless 
of  who  performs  it. 

But  how  often  college  magazines  religiously  exclude  from  their 
text  everything  but  what  tends  to  their  own  glorification.  The 
horizon  of  their  appreciation  of  achievement  is  limited  to  the 
confines  of  the  college  campus.  Such  narrow-mindedeness  might 

X 

well  compare  to  that  of  the  American  soldier  who  strove  heroic¬ 
ally  to  make  himself  intelligible  to  a  French  peasant  during  the 
late  war.  His  utmost  effort  resulted  in  flat  failure  and  he  turned 
to  his  comrade,  remarking  disgustedly,  “Why,  he  can’t  even  talk 
English!” 

This  scathing  denunciation  was  the  sum  total  of  his  idea  of 
ignorance.  So,  too,  a  great  majority  of  our  leading  college  pub¬ 
lications  are  prone  to  approve  or  condemn  the  world,  the  state, 
or  their  fellow  men  according  to  how  they  measure  up  to  their 
own  puny  standards.  Their  sun  rises  and  sets  in  the  domain  of 
their  own  “ego”  and  woe  to  the  unfortunate  who  does  not  fall  in 
line  with  their  infallible  judgments.  They  remind  us  strongly 
of  a  cartoon  in  a  recent  daily  newspaper.  A  night  owl,  on  hearing 
a  rooster  crow,  is  recorded  as  remarking,  “Imagine  that  fellow 
saying  good  morning  when  I’m  just  getting  ready  for  bed.” 

Such  a  bigoted  mode  of  action  is  certainly  at  variance  with  the 
dictates  of  a  rational  nature.  We  do  not  say  that  a  college  maga¬ 
zine  should  not  give  a  preference  to  the  laudation  of  its  own 
undergraduate  activity,  but  we  do  protest  against  self-laudation 
to  the  utter  exclusion  of  just  recognition  of  contemporaries.  Such 
a  theory,  which  prompts  us  without  any  rational  motive  to  judge 
that  everything  foreign  is  “ipso  facto”  worthless,  is  indeed  an 
hypothesis  which  we  should  straightway  take  stringent  measures 
to  eradicate  from  college  publications. 

Firmly  convinced  of  this  fact  the  Stylus  has  taken  steps  to 
enlarge  its  exchange  department  with  the  view  of  giving  a  more 
adequate  appreciation  of  the  literary  achievements  of  our  fellow 
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college  editors.  Not  content  with  this  we  have  established  an 
entirely  new  department,  Outre  Mer,  the  express  purpose  of 
which  is  to  keep  the  student  body  in  touch  with  all  that  is  best  in 
the  current  literature  of  the  world  at  large.  We  are  striving  to  be 
Catholic,  not  only  in  religion,  but  in  breadth  and  charity  of  view, 
and  we  shall  welcome  any  suggestions  which  would  tend  to  make 
us  leaders  in  the  field  of  fair-mindedness  in  college  publication 
endeavors.  We  hope  that  other  college  magazines  will  soon  adopt 
a  more  liberal  point  of  view  and  become  with  us  pioneers  in  hewing 
down  the  forest  of  collegiate  “one-way”  minds. 


Victor  C.  Carr,  ’25. 


*  *  :Jc  * 


Pass  It 


ECENTLY  in  the  Senior  classroom  a  certain  professor 
RlffiK  let  fall  an  excellent  piece  of  advice.  It  was  in  regard 
to  favors.  He  said,  in  part,  that  in  the  course  of 
life  many  favors  had  been  conferred  on  him  by  people  whom  he 
could  never  adequately  repay.  So  he  did  the  next  best  thing,  he 
passed  the  favor  along  to  some  other  fellow  who  needed  his 
friendly  assistance.  How  true  this  is  of  the  lives  of  each  and 
every  one  of  us.  We  have  all  been  blessed  with  favors  we  can 
never  repay.  Good  Environment,  Health,  Happiness,  Opportu¬ 
nity  and  countless  other  blessings  have  been  bestowed  upon  us 
without  any  stipulation  as  to  a  return  payment.  Let  us  follow 
the  excellent  advice  of  this  Senior  professor  and  “pass  it  along.” 
Whenever  opportunity  presents  itself  give  the  other  fellow  a  lift. 
Someone  will  do  the  same  for  you  some  day. 


Victor  C.  Cajrr,  ’25. 
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EADING  to  the  average  person  is  a  charming  distraction. 
We  wonder  if  people  who  make  of  reading  a  pastime, 
something  rather  to  be  played  than  studied,  realize 
with  Lord  Bryce  that  life  is  too  short  for  reading  inferior  books. 
Even  if  one  were  to  live  a  thousand  years  he  would  not  have 
begun  to  compass  a  tiny  portion  of  the  knowledge  found  in  books. 
Why,  then,  should  not  people  begin  to  read  what  is  best  and 
greatest  in  our  several  languages? 

It  is  evident,  of  course,  that  different  people  in  different  walks 
of  life  should  necessarily,  by  their  different  training  and  capacities 
of  their  several  minds,  be  compelled  to  read  different  works;  that 
they  should  have  widely  different  tastes  and  what  appeals  to  one 
is  deeply  scorned  by  the  other. 

But  there  are  certain  books  which  all  should  read,  which  all 
should  try  to  like  and  by  which  they  should  become  readers  of  a 
severe  tastq  and  judgment — through  which  an  endless  and  charm¬ 
ing  vista  would  be  opened  up  in  which  they  would  be  able  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  the  true  from  the  false  and  should  not  stoop  to  gather 
the  tinsel  but  should  seek  only  the  gold. 

Of  the  habit  of  putting  aside  what  we  find  wearisome  let  us 
say  a  word.  .In  taking  up  a  great  work — one  that  has  come  from 
a  Newman  or  a  Burke — we  should  put  ourselves  in  the  attitude 
of  the  writer.  We  should  bring  ourselves  to  know  that  he  has 
had  a  mission,  to  preach,  that  he  has  had  something  to  say  and 
knew  how  to  say  it;  that  noble  thoughts  of  noble  things  are  herein 
cast  and  given  to  us  so  that  we  too  may  become  noble  in  thought 
and  aspiration;  that  we  may  grasp  the  meaning  of  things  which 
hitherto  haye  been  dark  and  become  in  our  own  measure  the 
ministers  of  like  benefits  to  others. 

Someone  has  said  that  men  write  their  years,  their  lifeblood, 
their  very  soul£  into  their  masterpieces.  If,  then  this  be  the  case, 
if  we  receive  in  great  works  the  bone  and  tissue  of  the  author’s 
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mind — if  a  great  work  is  the  result  of  years  of  patient  toil — let  us 
not  fail  to  see  through  the  polished  and  rhythmic  sentences  the 
labor  and  travail  that  these  same  sentences  conceal. 

We  respectfully  note  the  instance  of  a  man  professedly  engaged 
in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  whom  books  interest  only  to  a  very 
limited  extent.  For  such  a  man  the  saying  of  old  Horace 
qucandeque  licebit  nunc  veterum  libris — ducere  sollicitae  iucunda 
oblivia  vitae  is  meaningless.  Yet  good  books  are  the  Elysian 
Fields  of  noble  souls.  To  be  without  the  knowledge  or,  at  least, 
the  love  of  good  books  is  a  disgrace  as  well  as  a  form  of  slavery 
to  ignorance.  College  education  is  especially  designed  to  free  a 
man  from  this  ignorance.  And  to  be  freed  he  must  dwell  in 
libraries. 

A  good  book,  then,  is  to  be  taken  in  a  serious  frame  of  mind. 
It  should  prove  to  us  a  solace  and  a  recreation;  should  comfort 
us  in  sorrow  and  alleviate  pain.  It  should  give  counsel  and 
record  wisdom;  cheer  us  and  raise  our  minds  to  heights  afar  in 
which  we  can  seek  refuge  and  turn  from  every  storm.  And  when 
we  have  closed  its  pages  we  can  look  out  upon  the  world  with 
greater  charity  and  love,  speak  more  kindly  of  our  neighbor  and 
think  less  often  of  ourselves. 

D.  Francis  Downing,  ’27. 


"The  Elopement” 

T  seemed  as  if  Nature  had  arranged  the  night  and  the 
surroundings  perfectly.  It  was  that  last  lingering  hour 
before  the  final  dark  blanket  of  clouds  sifted  down 
around  the  tree  tops.  The  moon,  with  a  cherubic  grin,  was  just 
peeping  over  the  eastern  sky,  dreamily  giving  promise  of  an  ideal 
night,  warm,  dim,  and  moonlit. 

On  a  certain  garden  settee  the  innocent  victim  of  Mother 
Nature’s  plot  sat  in  blissful  happiness,  now  that  THE  question 
had  been  asked  and  answered.  An  elopement  was  being  planned 
to  thwart  the  certain  refusal  of  Jen’s  father. 

Quite  true,  her  father  had  never  seen  Bill,  but  what  did  a  little 
thing  like  that  mean  to  one  who  was  always  right?  Then,  too, 
what  did  clandestine  meetings  mean  to  young  people  of  the 
twentieth  century,  especially  when  Bill  had  the  way  of  a  man 
with  a  maid? 

“Oh,  Bill,  I  do  hope  everything  will  come  out  all  right,”  whis¬ 
pered  Jen  shyly  from  the  protecting  hollow  of  Bill’s  shoulder. 
“Father  does  get  so  angry.” 

“Now  don’t  worry,  Jen,”  said  Bill  confidently.  “We  can  get 
along  all  right.”  And  then  to  himself,  “The  old  codger,  who  cares 
about  him  anyway?” 

Next  came  the  plans.  Bill,  however,  was  not  a  plagiarist. 
There  was  to  be  no  ladder  or  rope;  it  was  rather  an  individual 
elopement.  In  fact,  there  was  not  even  the  customary  grandil¬ 
oquent  letter  of  love  and  tragedy,  replete  with  excerpts  from 
Shakespeare’s  “Romeo  and  Juliet,”  left  for  Pa  and  Ma  in  the 
hope  of  softening  their  early  anger. 

The  whole  affair  was  most  practical  and  modern,  and  the  plans 
culminated  in  action  a  week  later. 

Jen  answered  the  doorbell,  just  after  dinner.  Pa  was  busy  at 
the  office.  Even  as  Clodius  awaited  his  spouse  in  the  days  of 
ancient  Rome,  so  did  Bill  patiently  twirl  his  thumbs  in  the  living 
room.  But  Jen  was  ready  in  five  minutes,  that  is  to  say  in  a  girl’s 
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five  minutes.  Then  the  outer  door  opened  softly  and  they  slipped 
away  from  the  house. 

The  next  few  steps  were  easy:  the  walk  on  clouds  to  the 
registrar’s  office,  the  satisfactory  interview  with  the  gray-haired, 
big-hearted  Cupid,  with  his  ink  splattered  arrow  and  the  long, 
long  trail  with  the  green  foliage  hiding  the  side  streets  and 
avenues,  as  well  as  dimming  the  view  of  the  road  itself  as  it  winds 
toward  the  west,  and  finally  the  great  moment  itself  when  they 
were  pronounced  man  and  wife  forever. 

But  once  it  was  all  over,  the  thought  of  telling  Pa  and  Ma, 
especially  the  former,  somewhat  chilled  their  youthful  ardor. 
Jen  finally  decided  that  she  would  do  the  talking  and  that  Bill 
should  come  around  after  supper  to  be  received  as  befitted  a 
son-in-law. 

Jen  reasoned  shrewdly  enough  that  Pa  could  not  resist  the 
pleading  pressure  of  her  plump  arms  around  his  neck  and  the 
pouting  visage  of  his  bobbed-haired  idol.  Every  true  daughter  of 
Eve  knows  that  mere  man  will  melt  before  her  tears  and  move 
worlds  to  bring  back  the  smile  to  her  lips.  So  Jen,  having  found 
that  Bill  was  not  immune,  prepared  her  net  for  Pa. 

But  the  dear  girl  had  reckoned  without  her  host. 

“M-mama,  Bill  and  I  just  got  married,”  whispered  the  now 
tremulous  Jen  as  she  entered  the  kitchen.  “Won’t  you  please 
tell  Pa?” 

This  latter  remark  was  followed  by  one  of  those  kisses  that 
had  thrilled  Bill  many  a  time. 

“W-w-what,”  murmured  Ma  as  she  piously  crossed  herself  in 
that  manner  which  mothers  will  use  for  marriages,  births  or 
deaths.  Then  came  Ma’s  felicitations.  Her  loss  was  another’s 
gain  and  she  took  it  like  a  martyr,  her  face  beaming  with  happi¬ 
ness,  for  she  knew  big,  broad-shouldered  Bill. 

Ma  turned  and  softly  entered  the  dining  room  where  Pa  was 
reading  the  evening  paper. 

Things  had  gone  wrong  with  the  head  of  the  house  that  day. 
The  office  force  was  short  handed  for  the  week  and  figures  would 
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get  muddled  on  the  blasted  adding  machine.  It  seemed  as  if 
every  time  he  would  get  to  the  bottom  of  a  long  row  of  numbers 
that  darned  repeat  would  go  in  and  undo  the  work  of  a  lifetime. 

Then,  too,  his  car  had  been  held  up  by  a  mean-minded  motor¬ 
cycle  officer  who,  after  one  look  at  the  registration,  delivered  his 
opinion  of  speed  maniacs  in  no  uncertain  language.  So  Pa’s 
temper  was,  to  say  the  least,  slightly  ruffled. 

The  news  of  the  latest  addition  to  the  household  and  the  fact 
that  Pa  had  never  met  him  only  served  to  release  the  safety 
valve  of  a  long  pent  up  wrath. 

Pa  was  on  a  rampage.  Red-faced,  one-slippered  and  with  arms 
gesticulating  through  the  atmosphere  with  reckless  abandon,  he 
proceeded  to  lay  down  the  law.  As  usual  Ma  bent  meekly  before 
the  gale,  and  considerable  steam  having  escaped,  pressure  became 
more  normal. 

“Well,  if  they’re  married,  let  them  stay  married,”  Pa  wound  up 
helplessly.  “But  I  suppose  she  has  married  some  college  sheik 
who  won’t  be  able  to  keep  her  in  shoe  laces.  That’s  the  flapper 
for  you.”  He  stopped  only  because  he  was  out  of  breath. 

“Now,  Pa,”  began  Ma  soothingly,  “he’s  a  real  nice  young  man, 
big  and  ...” 

That  was  enough  to  set  Pa  off  again. 

“I  know  the  kind,”  he  thundered.  “Don’t  tell  me.  They’re 
all  the  same  nowadays.  Big  and  strong  and  willing  to  live  on  my 
money.” 

There  was  silence  for  a  moment,  except  in  the  kitchen  where 
Jen  tearfully  listened  to  her  father’s  tirade  against  her  lover. 

“How  could  anyone  ever  say  such  things  about  my  Bill,  espec¬ 
ially  Pa;  he  should  be  more  sensible,”  she  thought. 

Then  came  another  broadside  from  the  dining  room. 

“I  don’t  want  to  see  them.  Let  them  get  on  their  own  feet. 
They  didn’t  need  my  advice  to  get  married  and  I’ll  be  darned  if 
they’ll  get  it  now,”  roared  Pa,  as  he  dropped  viciously  into  the 
Morris  chair  and  pulled  the  evening  paper  up  in  front  of  a  chunky 
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cigar  stub  that  he  still  clinched  tightly  between  his  teeth,  although 
it  had  long  since  gone  out. 

By  all  the  rules  of  movie  scenarios,  Jen  should  have  entered  to 
direct  a  terrific  onslaught  from  the  arm  of  the  Morris  chair. 
But  Pa  stamped  out  of  the  room  in  a  rage  before  Jen  could  get 
enough  powder  on  the  tear-stained  cheeks  to  make  her  as  enticing 
as  usual.  “Woman  hath  charms.”  Yes,  but  not  on  an  absent 
father  feeding  the  flames  of  his  chagrin  while  he  paced  his  den 
and  consumed  volumes  of  villainous  smoke. 

All  that  remained  now  was  for  Bill  to  arrive,  and  arrive  he  did 
about  half  past  seven.  Twenty  minutes  of  patrol  duty  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  street  did  not  serve  to  make  the  bridegroom 
any  the  calmer.  He  had  heard  too  much  about  Jen’s  father. 
However,  genius  does  come  to  the  aid  of  the  unfortunate  at  times, 
and  suddenly  it  occurred  to  Bill  that  he  should  go  in  by  the 
kitchen  door  so  that  he  might  greet  Ma  and  Jen  first.  Oh,  happy 
thought!  Just  an  example  of  the  old  maxim,  “Man  can’t  get 
along  with  them  but  he  can’t  get  along  without  them,  either.” 

Bill  was  just  stealing  quietly  by  the  dining  room  window  when 
there  was  an  awful  crash  behind  him.  Jen’s  Pa  had  perceived  the 
intruder  from  an  upstairs  window  and  had  cautiously  approached 
from  the  rear  as  Bill  steeled  himself  for  the  coming  interview 
that  seemed  more  difficult  as  he  neared  the  kitchen  door. 

A  carelessly  placed  watering  pot  betrayed  Pa’s  trusting  foot¬ 
step,  and,  realizing  that  the  game  was  up,  he  lunged  vigorously 
toward  Bill  and  fastened  a  bull-dog  grip  on  that  startled  young 
man’s  collar.  Too  late  Bill’s  befuddled  mind  conceived  the  idea 
that  Pa  might  have  been  laying  for  him  in  the  bushes.  He 
struggled  frantically,  trying  to  escape  without  hurting  the  older 
man.  Success  was  near  at  hand  when  Pa’s  loud  cries  brought  a 
six-foot  policeman  leaping  over  the  hedge,  and  all  was  over  as  far 
as  Bill  was  concerned. 

“Come  on  now,  get  on  your  feet,”  was  the  greeting  of  the  new 
arrival.  “And  don’t  wake  up  the  whole  neighborhood.” 
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The  officer  grasped  Bill  brusquely  in  a  grip  of  steel  and  dragged 
him  unceremoniously  toward  the  rear  of  the  house. 

“I  got  him  just  in  time/’  chuckled  Pa.  “Take  him  in  the 
kitchen  and  I’ll  phone  for  the  wagon.” 

But  the  kitchen,  with  its  gloomy  lights,  only  added  to  the 
rapidly  developing  complications.  The  big  burly  policeman 
surveyed  his  victim  with  open-mouthed  astonishment. 

“Well,  I’ll  be  — ,  if  it  ain’t  me  ol’  pal  Bill  Gage  from  Station 
10.” 

“Your  Bill?”  burst  out  Jen,  indignantly.  “You  mean  my  Bill. 
I  was  just  going  to  tell  Pa  that  we  were  married  today.  I’m  sure 
he’ll  like  my  Bill,”  she  added  coyly,  stealing  a  shy  glance  at  Pa. 

But  Pa’s  face  was  a  study.  It  was  hard  to  tell  whether  anger, 
fear  or  pleasure  ruled  his  emotions.  Finally  a  slow  sheepish 
smile  crept  over  his  rugged  features.  The  family  looked  on  in 
amazement,  but  Bill  seemed  to  understand  it  all. 

“I  see  you’re  a  good  sport,  Mr.  Supple,”  he  said  easily. 

Jen’s  father  grinned  broadly,  “Just  as  good  a  one  as  you  are, 
son,”  he  shot  back  quickly.  Then  he  added  to  himself,  “Egad, 
imagine  being  pinched  for  speeding  by  your  son-in-law  on  the 
day  he  steals  your  daughter.”  He  took  a  step  forward  and 
extended  his  hand  cordially.  “Shake  hands,  young  man,”  he  said 
pleasantly.  “And  from  now  on,  I’ll  speed  just  as  much  as  I  want 
and  you  can’t  pinch  your  father-in-law  again.” 

“But  what’s  he  talking  about,  anyway?”  queried  Jen  in 
perplexity. 

Bill  slipped  a  protecting  arm  around  her  plump  waist. 

“I  forgot  to  tell  you,  darling,  that  I  pinched  your  father  this 
morning.  I  didn’t  know  him  until  I  saw  his  license  and  then 
I  thought  that  I’d  tell  him  where  he  got  off  before  he  got  a  chance 
to  tell  us  where  we  get  off  tonight.” 

Pa  stalked  proudly  out  of  the  room  and  resumed  his  paper  with 
an  easy  conscience.  Oh,  well,  he  hated  court  scenes,  anyway,  and 
the  judge  had  told  him  last  time  that  this  must  positively  be  the 
last  offense.  William  Consodine,  ’26. 


Culture 

( Pronounced :  cuV-chaw ) 


T  the  most,  ours  is  an  age  of  disappointments.  One  never 
knows  the  future, — unless  he  be  acquainted  with  a  tele¬ 
phone  operator,  or  a  politician,  the  latter  especially  being 
proficient  in  the  art  of  divining  the  future.  Yet  even  then  one 
is  not  certain,  since  even  telephone  operators  and  politicians  may 
make  mistakes!  Small  wonder,  then,  that  we  are  so  confused 
and  bewildered  in  these  days  of  uncertainty.  In  our  plight  we 
feverishly  seek  some  consolation;  for  it  is  not  to  be  expected 
that  we  shall  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  future,  and  yet  not  soothe 
whatever  intelligence  we  have  with  some  pastime  that  will  be  at 
once  harmless  and  helpful.  For  some  it  is  work;  in  their  stupid¬ 
ity  such  people  know  no  confinements.  Others  are  more  reason¬ 
able:  they  content  themselves  with  the  disturbingly  amusing 
diversion  of  spending  the  nation’s  surplus  capital.  But  those 
who  are  the  most  threatened  with  sanity  are  too  cool  and  calcu¬ 
lating  to  be  animated  by  such  nonsense.  With  them  it  is  the 
time-honored,  ever-glorious  Culture. 

Culture — the  very  excitement  and  thrill  of  the  word,  and  yet 
how  soothing!  It  has  several  variations  and  interpretations;  but 
essentially  it  is  ever  the  same.  Not  to  exaggerate,  it  is  the  most 
widely  enjoyed  of  amusements,  perhaps,  because  of  its  simplicity. 
The  rules  are  simple,  the  players  must  be  simple.  Voila,  a  simple 
game  for  simple  people.  Simplicity  itself! 

First,  Culture  is  what  is  vulgarly  termed  among  the  hoi  polloi 
an  indoor-sport.  Any  drawing-room  will  suffice,  though  pref¬ 
erably  one  done  in  mauve,  with  Mission  furniture,  should  be 
secured — care  being  taken  that  the  above  suggested  furniture  be 
morally  and  legally  immovable,  otherwise  one  may  be  troubled 
with  the  annoying  circumstance  of  having  to  pacify  uncultured 
moving-men,  who  have  a  disgusting  habit  of  confiscating  unre- 
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deemed  furniture,  and  who  may  disrupt  the  spirit  of  the  cultured 
gathering.  However,  should  this  precaution  be  observed,  our 
cultured  thoughts  may  then  turn  to  the  matter  of  attendants. 
Always  this  is  a  most  perplexing  feature  of  any  cultured  group. 
Authorities  disagree — an  unusual  occurrence — as  to  number. 
However,  it  is  quite  generally  agreed  that  at  least  ten  servants 
should  be  within  peeping  distance, — of  English  persuasion,  if 
possible, — others  being  unspeakably  uncultured.  They  should, 
especially,  be  discreet  in  all  matters,  else  one  may  be  bothered  by 
the  police.  Always  one  should  exclude  the  police.  They  are  of 
the  vast  unclaimed,  the  lower  strata,  and  would  never  understand. 

It  remains,  then,  only  to  assemble  the  players.  Curiously 
enough,  there  are  no  limitations  as  to  age,  size,  sex  or  condition. 
Among  the  uncouth  and  uncultured,  it  would  be  known  as  an 
open-meet.  Truly,  the  only  qualification  necessary  is  a  cultural 
appreciation  of  the  cultured.  This  may  be  either  bought  or 
acquired,  it  being  of  no  consequence,  so  long  as  one  has  a  cultural 
appreciation  of  the  cultured.  However,  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  since  this  appreciation  is  to  be  the  guiding  spirit  of  the 
contest,  it  should  be  of  the  highest  grade,  if  bought.  In  purchas¬ 
ing  it,  also,  one  cannot  be  too  careful  about  procuring  the  genuine 
article.  This  is  essential.  As  for  acquiring  it, — there  is  danger! 
One  is  liable  to  encounter  the  masses,  since  invariably  it  is  they 
who  acquire  it.  Among  the  elite ,  it  should  be  bought.  All  danger 
is  then  removed. 

Having  gathered  the  contestants  in  a  cultured  way — this  would, 
of  course,  exclude  railroads,  railways,  and  all  automobiles  that 
have  not  been  imported — one  is  in  a  fair  way  towards  beginning 
the  culture  tournament. 

First,  the  play  should  be  begun  by  a  tonsorial-stricken  poet 
who  may  read  from  his  collection  of  vers  libre.  Of  necessity, 
these  should  be  nonsensical,  since  it  is  in  keeping  with  the  spirit 
of  the  game.  The  other  contestants  should  nod  knowingly,  and 
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applaud  insanely.  As  a  counter-play,  the  poet  bows  threateningly, 
and  retires;  he  has  scored. 

The  game  is  now  well  in  hand.  The  next  strategic  move  should 
be  made  by  a  woman  with  an  artistic  temperament  who  is  mis¬ 
understood  by  her  uncultured  husband,  and  who  seeks  the  sym¬ 
pathetic  atmosphere  of  the  cultured.  (For  the  safety  of  all  the 
contestants,  the  husband  should  be  absent;  being  uncultured,  he 
would,  undoubtedly,  proceed  to  interfere  with  the  tournament  in 
an  uncultured  way! )  She  will  lead  strongly  with  a  chaotic  selec¬ 
tion  on  the  piano.  Needless  to  say,  head  and  shoulder  movements 
here  are  of  great  value.  (In  fact,  many  players  have  been  known 
to  win  numerous  contests  by  such  movements  alone.)  Having 
deceived  the  other  players  for  many  minutes,  she  finishes  tri¬ 
umphantly  with  mystifying  flourishes  of  her  arms,  and  terrifying 
movements  of  her  head  and  shoulders.  But  her  opponents,  if 
they  are  clever,  will  have  noticed  her  deception,  and  will  have 
applauded  appreciatively  at  the  end  of  the  third  last  bar.  To 
cover  this  move,  they  should  also  congratulate  her  on  having 
played  the  Russian  rhapsody  so  well.  If  it  happens  to  have  been 
a  German  nocturne,  she  must  retire  crestfallen:  her  opponents 
have  scored. 

The  play  has  now  assumed  a  thrilling  aspect.  Everywhere  the 
players  are  animated.  They  discuss  each  other’s  merits  freely — 
but  not  too  freely.  Frank  discussions  are  not  in  keeping  with  the 
artistic  and  cultured  features  of  the  game.  Now  and  then,  of 
course,  the  attendants  should  be  on  hand  with  stimulants  for  the 
players.  There  is  danger,  however,  of  overstimulating  the 
players.  Such  mishaps  have  occurred,  and  quite  naturally,  the 
cultured  atmosphere  was  threatened,  if  not  destroyed. 

At  this  point  of  the  game,  there  is  a  choice  allowed  by  most 
authorities.  Generally,  a  singer  of  great  note,  or  of  high  note — 
it  really  is  immaterial,  so  long  as  he  be  of  note — is  now  arrayed 
against  the  others.  He,  of  course,  will  sing  in  French  that  he 
may  not  be  understood — a  very  clever  deception.  If  he  be  of 
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sufficiently  great  note,  or  of  sufficiently  high  note,  all  other  notes 
may  be  disregarded.  The  deception  is  thus  heightened,  and  his 
opponents  become  uneasy.  In  all  such  cases,  Chardenal’s  Rule 
Book  will  be  the  guide.  Here,  of  course,  it  is  the  singer  who 
always  scores;  foreign  songs  never  fail. 

Others,  however,  follow  the  custom,  less  in  vogue,  of  introduc¬ 
ing  aesthetic  dancers — Russian,  if  possible.  The  dancing  need  not 
be  graceful.  It  should,  however,  be  interpretative,  since  all  such 
dances  cannot  be  interpreted,  and  the  dancers  then  score  heavily. 

Games,  of  course,  vary  in  length.  In  all  cases,  the  length  will 
depend  upon  the  resisting  power  of  the  performers.  Many 
players  have  been  known  to  withstand  not  a  few  of  the  above- 
named  attacks  for  hours  without  betraying  the  slightest  sign  of 
fatigue.  Generally,  the  game  should  stop  when  any  one  of  the 
players  is  caught  sleeping.  Invariably,  he  will  deny  it,  but  the 
rules  of  the  game  should  be  strictly  followed.  Many  times,  how¬ 
ever,  the  game  still  continues,  even  though  as  many  as  three  or 
four  have  been  discovered  nodding  or  dozing,  but  such  cases  are 
rare,  and  are  confined  to  special  parts  of  the  country. 

In  most  cases,  the  judges  shall  be  those  who  are  most  con¬ 
cerned,  or,  more  frankly,  those  who  are  most  affected — namely, 
those  residing  in  adjoining  houses.  Their  decisions  are  often 
unjust,  yet  they  are  generally  unalterable,  and  very  often  mani¬ 
fested  in  an  unmistakable  manner.  However,  the  players  will 
oftentimes  ignore  unfavorable  decisions.  If  the  game  has 
exceeded  the  bounds  of  the  cultural  appreciation  of  the  cultured, 
or  if  the  attendants  have  not  been  discreet  in  administering  the 
stimulants,  or,  again,  if  the  attendants  have  misplaced  or  misused 
entrusted  clothing  and  valuables,  the  decision  then  passes  into  the 
hands  of  the  police.  Everyone  must  then  yield  to  the  uncultured 
inducements  of  Celtic  officers  (invariably  they  will  be  Celtic,  or 
will  speak  the  vernacular  with  slight  Celtic  variations).  The 
judge  in  this  latter  case  may  by  no  means  be  ignored. 

One  should  never  mistake  refinement  and  education  for  culture. 
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One  should,  also,  distinguish  between  the  culture  that  is  bought 
and  the  culture  that  is  acquired.  The  devotee  of  the  true  culture 
— that  which  is  bought — is  quite  innocent  of  intelligence,  and  will 
never  frighten  anyone  with  his  amusing,  yet  harmless  game. 
Without  it  he  could  not  live;  it  is  his  very  existence.  Others 
prefer  common  sense,  but  he  stoically  adheres  to  his  culture.  It 
is  his  religion,  and  he  becomes  a  fanatic.  He  is  cultured,  and, 
therefore,  irresponsible.  Consequently,  he  is  happy. 

Edward  P.  O’Callahan,  ’25. 


Hallowe’en 


ROM  what  I  have  observed  of  Hallowe’en,  there  are  but 
very  few  people  who  practice  what  Webster  preached. 
Webster  said  that  Hallowe’en  is  the  eve  or  vigil  of  All 
Hallows  or  All  Saints.  Then  it  seems  to  me  that  if  it  is  the  eve 
of  All  Saints,  it  should  be  treated  as  sacred. 

To  a  small  boy,  Hallowe’en  means  cats  and  witches,  ghosts  and 
apples.  How  happy  he  is  looking  at  pictures  of  ghosts  chasing 
people  and  witches  riding  on  their  brooms.  What  delight  he 
gets  from  bobbing  for  apples  or  trying  to  bite  an  apple,  dangling 
from  the  chandelier. 

Hallowe’en  to  the  high-school  boy  means  “enjoy  yourself  by 
annoying  others.”  His  pleasure  lies  in  taking  off  blinds,  rattling 
windows,  ringing  doorbells,  throwing  tomatoes  at  passers-by, 
stealing  grapes  and  apples,  and  pulling  trolleys  of  electric  cars. 
His  keen  eye  marks  the  shining  badge  and  you  may  be  sure  he 
avoids  it. 

To  the  one-man-car  motorman  the  eve  of  All  Saints  means  a 
hard  night’s  work  and  a  fast-burning  of  the  taper  of  patience. 
When  he  was  a  boy  his  enjoyment  on  this  night  was  taking  off 
trolleys  but  now  he  is  kept  busy  putting  them  on. 

To  the  policeman  it  means  an  extra  five  dollars,  four  hours’ 
work  and  an  attempt  to  keep  a  sober  face  while  chastising 
“giddy”  youths.  His  position  is  that  of  a  physician  who  believes 
that  once  the  cause  is  removed  he  has  cured  the  disease.  He  is 
not  satisfied  merely  to  stay  the  illness;  he  spends  some  time 
making  his  diagnosis  to  determine  the  cause  of  the  complaint. 
The  policeman  in  the  doctor’s  toga  analyzes  the  group  of  hood¬ 
lums;  finally  he  selects  the  one  whom  he  believes  is  the  cause  of 
all  the  vandalism — having  removed  the  cause,  the  disease  has 
been  cured  and  the  physician  has  completed  his  task. 

How  long  is  it  since  blowing  peas  through  bean-blowers,  wear¬ 
ing  false  faces,  hooting  like  owls,  and  ripping  off  blinds  has  been 
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the  way  to  usher  in  a  religious  festival?  Either  past  precedent 
is  wrong,  or  Webster  was  at  a  Hallowe’en  party  the  night  before 
he  wrote  his  definition. 

In  the  foregoing  one  very  important  group  was  omitted.  That 
group  is  the  “college  boys.”  To  them  Hallowe’en  means  a  party. 
A  stag  party?  Hardly.  A  smoker?  Possibly,  but  not  probably. 

A  week  ago  while  parading  the  campus,  I  was  accosted  by  a 
perplexed  youth,  who  made  himself  known  to  me  as  a  college 
freshman,  looking  for  assistance  in  Latin.  Of  course  you  know 
that  the  freshmen  do  appeal  to  the  upperclassmen.  After  asking 
him  of  what  assistance  I  could  be,  he  said,  “A  girl  friend  of  mine 
sent  me  this  Latin  composition  and  I  can’t  translate  it.” 

I  looked  at  the  paper  he  handed  me  and  read,  “You  are  cor¬ 
dially  invited  to  our  Hallowe’en  party. 

“Time — Seven-thirty . 

Place — 1  Broad  St. 

Object — A  good  time. 

Purpose — To  promote  friendship. 

Result — An  enjoyable  evening. 

R.S.V.P.” 

I  assured  him  that  this  piece  of  Latin  composition  was  about 
the  most  difficult  that  I  had  seen.  I  explained  that  the  object  was 
between  a  purpose  and  a  temporal  clause  and  that  there  was  a 
result  clause  at  the  end.  He  assured  me  the  R.S.V.P.  were  the 
initials  of  the  gentleman  who  delivered  the  speech.  After  ques¬ 
tioning  him  concerning  the  girl  who  sent  him  such  a  paper,  I  told 
him  I  would  take  the  paper  to  my  room  and  return  it  to  him  in  a 
few  days.  He  was  satisfied  and  I  was  overjoyed. 

The  next  evening  was  Hallowe’en  and  I  translated  the  English. 
The  time  suited  me,  the  place  was  well  chosen,  the  object  was 
fulfilled,  I  proposed  to  call  again,  and  as  a  result  the  freshman 
read  “Solvitur  acris  hiems,”  while  I  waxed  eloquent  in  telling 
“the  boys”  of  my  party. 


Francis  M.  O’Rourke,  ’26. 


The  Seiner 


An  Appreciation 

UT  of  the  hectic  jumble  of  modern  literature,  wherein  are 
massed  ideas,  imagination,  and  blind  gropings  for  per¬ 
fection,  all  thrown  in  a  pile  before  the  bewildered  eye  of 
enjoyment-seeker  and  critic  alike,  there  comes  a  breeze  of  varied 
content — the  dust  of  cities — the  scent  of  foreign  lands — the  salt 
sea,  from  New  York’s  East  Side  to  the  steppes  of  Russia.  And 
in  that  breeze  is  life — life  as  it  is — and  as  only  James  Connolly 
can  perfectly  understand  and  relate.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
I  call  him  a  seiner,  because  he  is  a  writer  who  can  sift  out  the 
important  from  the  unimportant,  the  real  from  the  masquerade. 

James  Brendan  Connolly  comes  of  people  who  loved  the  sea  and 
made  their  living  from  it,  hardy  Celts  to  whom  life  was  ever  a 
struggle.  Is  it  any  wonder,  then,  that  he  is  the  most  conversant 
with  his  subject  of  any  living  writer?  He  himself  has  sailed  the 
seas  in  dories,  smacks,  three-masters,  steam  vessels  of  all  sizes 
from  cabin  cruisers  to  ocean  liners,  destroyers,  submarines,  and 
every  kind  and  manner  of  craft.  But  what  is  more  important  is 
the  fact  that  he  knows  the  men  in  them,  he  has  messed  with  them, 
slept  with  them,  and  worked  with  them.  Their  troubles  have 
been  his  troubles,  and  their  pleasures  his.  And  in  all  this  he  was 
gifted  with  what  most  writers  of  the  sea  sadly  lack:  understand¬ 
ing,  not  only  of  how  things  were  done  but  of  the  hidden  impulses, 
of  the  emotional  strain  behind  them.  This  is  the  case  not  only  in 
his  tales  of  the  sea,  for  his  personal  knowledge  is  not  bound  up 
in  one  place  however  much  his  preferences  might  be,  but  in  his 
stories  of  cities  and  of  athletic  competitions.  For  we  must  not 
forget  that  this  versatile  writer  was  once  an  Olympic  champion 
and  brought  to  the  United  States  a  record  in  the  triple  jump  in 
the  first  Olympic  games  at  Athens  at  the  beginning  of  the 
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twentieth  century.  These  stories  are  remarkable  and  are  at  the 
top  rank  among  fiction,  but  it  is  of  his  sea  stories  that  the  term 
wonderful  may  be  used;  it  is  of  these  that  Theodore  Roosevelt,  the 
Great  American,  said  in  a  letter  to  Governor  Whitman  of  New 
York:  “ James  Connolly  .  .  .  who  has  written  what  I  think  are 
the  best  Sea  Tales  that  have  ever  been  written.” 

Connolly  is  a  writer.  He  dislikes  the  term  author  because  he 
does  not  consider  himself  one  of  those  haloed  individuals.  He  is 
simply  one  who  has  something  to  say,  a  story  to  tell,  and  he  tells 
it  not  beautifully  decked  out  in  full  dress,  but  simply.  And  it  is 
in  this  very  plainness  that  lies  the  power  of  his  language.  No  one 
of  his  numerous  stories  and  articles  contains  that  tendency  to  go 
into  raptures  over  the  beauties  of  nature  or  the  creations  of  man. 
But  it  is  rather  to  the  emotional  pitch  to  which  he  raises  his 
reader  and  by  the  cunning  insertion  of  one  or  two  words,  that  the 
vigorous  side  of  true  beauty  is  exposed  and  the  imagination  of 
the  reader  can  very  easily  summon  up  the  desired  effect.  For 
after  all  it  is  very  seldom  that  a  rugged  fisherman  from  Gloucester 
would  be  heard  talking  of  the  beauties  of  a  sunset.  No,  it  might 
affect  him  deeply,  down  to  his  very  soul,  but  he  would  hardly  see 
anything  aesthetic  about  it.  But,  somebody  might  object,  the 
writer  is  not  on  the  same  plane  as  his  characters.  Yes,  that  is 
true  in  most  cases,  but  in  this  case  Connolly  does  what  is  almost 
impossible  for  lesser  writers:  he  so  places  himself  in  his  own 
mental  angle  that  he  becomes  at  once  not  the  interested  onlooker 
but  the  sympathetic  participant.  And  this  should  be  the  only 
angle  of  the  authentic  craftsman.  For  only  in  this  position  can 
he  do  as  they  do,  and  think  and  reason  as  they. 

When  a  reader  has  read  the  last  page  of  a  story  of  Connolly’s 
he  is  not  aware  that  he  has  read  a  treatise  by  a  master  teacher  of 
the  way  of  life  of  that  fast-disappearing  brotherhood — the  sailor- 
man.  Yet  how  much  remains  to  be  said  of  the  lives  and  customs 
of  these  colorful  men  that  he  has  not  related?  There  is  no  writer 
who  has  so  thoroughly  covered  his  subject.  The  very  fact  that 
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the  reader  is  not  aware  that  he  has  learned  anything  is  in  favor 
of  this  writer,  for  in  no  place  in  all  his  stories  does  he  once  become 
didactic.  This  is  to  be  marveled  at.  James  Connolly  is  a  man 
with  a  purpose:  to  bring  before  the  public  his  message.  That 
message  is  that  there  are  heroes  in  this  world  that  we  fail  to 
recognize,  and  that  even  on  the  roughest  face  are  the  muscles 
that  cause  a  smile.  In  these  respects,  then,  he  becomes  the 
teacher  and  no  one  yet  has  refused  to  listen. 

In  fiction  the  main  requisite  is  that  the  characters  live  and  are 
not  as  puppets  on  a  stage.  There  usually  is  a  hero  and  a  villain 
and  a  number  of  supplementary  actors  that  complete  the  setting. 
This  is  almost  a  formula  to  be  observed,  and  Connolly  does  not 
violate  it.  But  in  his  choice  of  characters  he  is  not  in  accord  with 
the  so-called  intellectuals  of  the  present  time.  Where  they  seek 
out  the  unusual  man  for  the  main  parts  he  seeks  out  the  usual 
human  being — the  man  who  might  be  our  neighbor  or  whom  we 
might  meet  on  the  streets.  The  only  difference  is  the  setting  of 
the  character.  The  hero  of  a  story  by  Connolly  is  no  superman, 
although  many  of  the  feats  performed  by  the  Gloucesterman 
approached  the  superhuman,  but  a  man  who  has  to  toil  long  and 
hard  for  the  necessities  of  life.  A  likable  fellow  who  is  as 
susceptible  to  joy  and  sorrow  and  pain  as  any  other  mortal.  He 
is  simple  in  his  pleasures  and  in  his  desires,  his  virtues  and  vices. 
He  is  wholesome,  and  that  one  word  expresses  all  of  the  char¬ 
acters  of  any  story  by  this  writer — all  are  wholesome.  As  Con¬ 
nolly  once  said,  he  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  a  vicious  per¬ 
son,  he  could  not  tolerate  them.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  we 
have  a  hard  time  finding  vice  even  in  a  villain  of  any  of  his 
stories.  A  notable  example  of  this  I  noticed  in  his  novel  “Hiker 
Joy.”  In  this  story  is  a  captain  of  a  German  submarine  that  was 
sinking  every  boat  that  crossed  its  path.  It  spared  neither  age 
nor  sex.  And  yet,  while  some  authors  might  paint  this  captain  as  a 
man  of  no  moral  tendencies  whatever,  a  devil  in  human  form, Con¬ 
nolly  shows  how  he  is  but  performing  his  duty  as  he  sees  it  and 
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as  his  country  commands  him  to,  and  is  not  averse  to  lending  aid 
whenever  his  own  boat  is  not  thereby  endangered.  In  this  way 
the  bad  taste  that  a  villain  always  leaves  is  removed,  and  after 
the  story  is  finished  the  only  impression  left  is  that  the  hero  has 
met  crises  and  passed  them,  the  intriguing  parties  are  not  remem¬ 
bered  as  depraved  individuals  but  as  erring  humans.  And  even 
these  villains  are  heroes — this  in  the  sense  that  the  men  who 
man  the  fishing  smacks  and  trading  schooners  are  all  heroes, 
though  they  are  never  aware  of  the  fact.  They  are  pitting  their 
own  strength  against  the  almost  limitless  forces  of  nature  and 
snatching  away  their  very  bread  from  beneath  the  shadow  of  a 
smothering  death.  And  does  James  Connolly  tell  outright  that 
these  men  are  courageous  and  even  gay  in  the  face  of  extreme 
danger,  and  that  they  are  unaware  of  it?  He  does  not.  But  he 
does  delineate  with  an  unerring  pen  the  vicissitudes  of  sea  life 
in  such  a  way  that  there  is  no  room  for  doubt  that  this  life  thrives 
on  danger.  The  characters  never  speak  of  any  fear  of  death,  and 
since  seamen,  by  their  very  nature,  must  be  hardy  and  fearless, 
Mr.  Connolly  does  not  cause  them  to  express  any  emotion  that 
would  be  incongruous.  Such  unfailing  verity  is  only  one  of  the 
qualities  of  this  writer.  And  when  he  is  describing  a  ship  in  a 
storm,  although  he  tells  of  the  whipping  ropes,  the  taut  sails,  the 
rocking-horse  motion,  and  creaking  timbers,  the  mind  of  the 
reader  places  these  in  their  proper  background  and  his  atten¬ 
tion  is  glued  to  the  man  lashed  to  the  wheel  up  to  his  waist  in  the 
churning  water.  This  shows  the  great  degree  of  control  that  this 
master  craftsman  exercises  over  the  minds  of  his  readers.  He 
directs  the  thought  impulses  and  points  the  way  to  an  under¬ 
standing  of  the  character,  and  makes  time  and  place  subservient. 

Mr.  Connolly  has  a  style  that  is  entirely  his.  It  is  almost 
impossible  to  classify  it.  It  is  neither  ornate  nor  meager.  I 
think  that  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  his  written  speech  is  his 
living  speech.  That  includes  everything.  The  very  fact  that  a 
story  is  written  implies  that  there  is  a  story,  although  some 
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writers  are  masters  in  the  turning  out  of  fine-sounding  phrases 
and  can  put  down  innumerable  words  without  really  saying  any¬ 
thing.  But,  fortunately,  he  is  not  of  that  sort.  He  writes  a  story 
as  if  he  were  telling  it  by  word  of  mouth,  and  so  writes  it  that  it 
becomes  as  interesting  to  the  reader  as  it  is  to  him.  That  is  why 
he  is  an  extremely  vigorous  writer.  He  speaks  of  strong  men  in 
a  forceful  manner  that  never  becomes  vulgar.  And  yet  he  is  as 
gentle  in  places  as  if  the  men  were  babes.  He  can  change  from 
the  tempest  to  the  lullaby  and  never  be  illogical.  It  is  a  peculiar 
trick  of  his  that  at  the  end  of  nearly  every  story  he  states  the 
motive  within  him  that  actuated  him  in  writing  the  story.  This 
motive  is  not  always  a  moral,  but  even  when  it  is,  it  is  so  stated 
that  there  is  never  a  trace  of  preaching. 

Some  English  textbooks  tell  us  that  diction  is  entirely  to  be 
separated  from  style.  But  in  the  case  of  James  Connolly  his 
diction  is  as  much  a  part  of  his  style  as  the  sails  are  a  part  of  his 
ships.  His  absolute  freedom  from  wordiness  is  an  admirable 
quality.  But  it  should  not  cause  us  much  wonder,  because  the 
man  who  perceives  the  word  before  the  thought  lacks  vigor, 
strength,  and  virility;  he  is  a  weak  thinker.  No  one  has  ever 
accused  Connolly  of  being  anything  but  a  powerful  thinker,  and 
the  powerful  thinker  never  has  to  seek  for  the  right  word — it  is 
always  at  the  point  of  his  pen.  He  is  not  a  slave  to  the  “adora¬ 
tion  of  the  word”  that  has  done  more  to  stagnate  modern 
English  literature  than  anything  else.  He  is  progressive.  Above 
all  he  is  a  master  of  dialogue  and  its  attendant  circumstance, 
dialect.  With  equal  facility  he  speaks  the  language  of  the  lower 
East  Side  of  New  York  and  that  of  the  Galway  fisherman.  In 
both  of  these  the  speech  is  straightforward  and  purposeful,  and 
intensely  expressive  of  the  thought.  This  is  aided  by  the  fact 
that  many  of  Connolly’s  stories  are  true  stories  and  not  fancy. 
The  captain  of  the  trawler  in  the  Collier’s  prize  story  “The 
Trawler,”  entered  by  him  against  over  eight  thousand  others 
submitted  in  this  contest,  is  a  character  who  really  lived  and  who 
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gave  up  his  warm  cardigan  jacket  to  keep  a  young  member  of  his 
crew  alive  when  both  men  were  adrift  in  a  dory.  He  himself 
died  from  exposure.  Another  true  story  is  “Mother  Machree,” 
and  in  every  story  is  at  least  part  of  a  personal  incident  in  this 
writer’s  life. 

Today,  James  Brendan  Connolly  is  a  man  of  middle  age  with 
gray  hair  and  a  rugged  face.  He  might  easily  be  mistaken  for  a 
man  of  business  were  it  not  that  in  his  clear  eyes  is  the  depth  of 
the  Celtic  dreamer.  Where  would  our  literature  be  today  if  it 
were  not  for  the  dreams  of  this  passionate  race?  And  this  man  is 
its  best  living  example.  The  world  knows  that  in  the  Celt  there  is 
the  gypsy  strain  of  unrest  and  a  desire  to  roam,  and  Connolly 
was  no  exception.  In  his  life  he  has  traveled  over  most  of  the 
known  world  in  every  condition,  from  that  of  an  immigrant  to 
that  of  a  well-to-do  man  of  affairs.  He  has  seen  and  done  more 
than  many  a  score  of  men  would  see  and  do  if  their  lives  were 
lengthened  threefold.  And  through  all  this  wandering  he  has  re¬ 
tained  the  faith  handed  down  to  him — the  greatest  gift  of  his 
parents.  For  James  Connolly  is  a  Catholic.  It  is  through  Catho¬ 
licity  that  he  claims  he  received  his  powerful  imagination.  He 
says  that  it  is  only  through  the  impressions  that  the  ritual  of  the 
Catholic  Church  make  on  the  minds  of  children  that  imagination 
can  come.  And  upon  serious  consideration  this  will  be  found  to 
be  the  case.  The  leaders  in  everything  have  been  and  still  are 
men  of  our  faith,  men  whose  lives  and  morals  are  above  reproach, 
and  Connolly  maintains  this  tradition  with  his  true  title  of  “The 
greatest  living  writer  of  Sea  Tales.”  He  knows  that  he  is  so 
designated,  but,  plain  man  that  he  is,  it  does  not  affect  him  in  the 
least.  He  is  still  writing.  He  has  completed  his  first  real  novel 
and  it  will  be  published  in  a  year.  At  present  he  is  working  on  an 
appreciation  of  Joseph  Conrad,  another  great  writer  of  the  sea, 
who  recently  died.  This,  then,  is  James  Connolly  and  here  is 
my  impression  of  his  work  told  in  a  few  words: 

The  smell  of  fish — the  odor  of  drying  seaweed — the  murk  of 
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fog  and  rain — the  infinite  blue  and  green — men — the  opening  and 
closing  of  a  book,  of  many  books,  and  then  reflection.  In  each 
there  is  perfection,  the  perfection  of  Connolly.  The  sea  with  its 
sorcery,  its  attraction  and  repulsion,  its  whims  and  passions,  is 
caged  and  loosened  between  two  covers  of  cloth — runs  over  the 
separate  pages  through  the  gamut  of  its  emotions,  and  subsides 
in  revelation.  And  when  the  covers  are  shut  and  the  lights  are 
out  there  is  still  the  salt  air,  the  ship  still  sails,  and  the  crisis 
becomes  an  episode. 


Austin  Crowley,  ’27. 


Henry  Brocken 

By  Walter  de  la  Mare  (A.  A.  Knopf) 


OUBTLESS,  since  first  the  invention  of  pothooks,  many 
a  book  has  been  written  which  was  more  substantial  than 
is  this  “Henry  Brocken,”  but  hardly  ever  one  more  deli¬ 
cately  handsome  and  exquisitely  sweet,  we  are  tempted  to  think. 
The  most  attenuated  fine,  subtle  superlatives  are  needed  to 
describe  its  airy  perfection;  for  it  is  rich,  like  a  bit  of  rare  old 
silver  lace,  or  a  pistachio  icing. 

It  is  a  queer  composition,  in  the  first  place  (but  then,  you 
know,  nearly  all  the  readable  fiction  turned  out  nowadays  merits 
that  epithet).  One  might  indeed  call  it  a  little  modernized,  prose- 
translated,  pocket  edition  of  the  ^Eneid;  at  least,  it  borrows  (with 
some  very  original  alteration)  from  the  motif  of  the  latter  narra¬ 
tive.  Or  from  another  aspect,  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  peptonized 
and  candy-coated  Introduction  to  English  Lit.  But  if  that  is 
not  explanatory  enough,  as  indeed  one  may  fear  it  is  not,  then 
you  must  read  the  thing  for  yourself. 

Condensed,  it  amounts  to  this.  Henry  Brocken  is  the  author’s 
boyhood  self  at  the  age  when  he  was  encountering  for  the  first 
time  the  glories  of  our  literature.  His  introduction  to  each  suc¬ 
cessive  splendor  is  related  allegorically,  or  as  a  romance  conjured 
up  in  the  excited  fancy  of  a  dreamy,  bookish  boy.  The  nascence 
of  his  awareness  to  Beauty  is  related  as  a  picaresque  adventuring 
in  the  realm  of  Dream,  and  it  is  told  with  a  wonderful  sympathy 
and  vividness.  The  youngster  sets  out  one  “blue  March  morn- 
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ing”  for  a  canter  on  his  “uncle’s  old  mare  Rosinante  (poor  female 
jade  to  bear  a  name  so  glorious!)”  and  is  of  a  sudden  and  by 
whatever  happy  miracle,  translated  into  the  world  of  people 
famed  in  fiction.  Then  he  encounters  under  appropriate  circum¬ 
stances  characters  such  as  Lucy  Grey  and  Jane  Eyre,  Nick  Bot¬ 
tom,  Gulliver,  Christian,  Annabel  Lee,  and  many  another. 

The  word-painting  is  marvelous.  “All  the  chosen  coin  of 
fancy  .  .  .  ”  De  la  Mare,  true  follower  in  the  yet-young  tradi¬ 
tion  of  Galsworthy  and  Drinkwater,  shares  like  them  in  the  soft, 
Euripidean  philosophism  which  is  likewise  observable  in  Virgil 
and  Horace.  Consequently  he  abounds  in  gentle  perfumed 
atmospheres.  Let  us  quote:  the  following  masterpiece  accom¬ 
panies  the  description  of  La  Belle  Dame  sans  Merci. 

“Across  from  far  away,  like  leaves  of  autumn,  skirred  the 
dappled  deer.  The  music  grew,  timbrel  and  pipe  and  tabor,  as 
beneath  the  glances  of  the  moon  the  little  company  sped,  transient 
as  the  rainbow,  elusive  as  a  dream.  I  saw  her  maidens  bound 
and  sandalled,  with  all  their  everlasting  flowers;  and  advancing 
soundless,  unreal,  the  silver  wheels  of  that  unearthly  chariot  amid 
the  Fauns.  On,  on  they  gambolled,  hoof  in  yielding  turf,  blow¬ 
ing  reed  melodies,  mocking  water,  their  lips  laid  sidelong,  their 
eyes  aleer  along  the  smoothness  of  their  flutes.” 

This  is  poetry  of  the  purest  classicism,  and  of  what  a  delicious, 
aged-in -the-wood  flavor!  Consider,  too,  with  what  success  our 
author  has  resurrected  Nick  Bottom  out  of  his  musty,  dusty  old 
Shakespeare.  As  in  the  following: 

“Drive  thy  straw  deeper,  Monsieur  Mustardseed!  There 
squats  a  pestilent  sweet  notion  in  that  chamber,  could  spellican 
but  set  him  capering.  .  .  .  Lad’s  days  and  all — ’twas  life,  Titany; 
and  I  was  ever  foremost.  They’d  bob  and  crook  to  me  like 
spaniels  at  a  trencher.  Mine  was  the  prettiest  conceit,  this  way, 
that  way,  past  all  unravelling  till  envy  stretched  my  ears.  Now 
I’m  old  dreams.  Gone  all  men’s  joy,  your  worships,  since  Bully 
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Bottom  took  to  moonshine.  Where  floats  your  babe’s-hand 
now,  Dame  Lovepip?” 

There  are  some  bits  of  fine  versifying,  too.  Thus,  Jane  Eyre 
is  made  to  sing, 

“You  take  my  heart  with  tears; 

I  battle  hopelessly; 

Reft  of  all  hopes  and  doubts  and  fears, 

Lie  quietly  ” 

And  here  is  a  stanza  from  Dianeme’s  song: 

“All  sweet  flowers 
Wither  ever, 

Gathered  fresh 

Or  gathered  never; 

But  to  live  when  love  is  gone! — 

Grieve,  grieve,  lute,  sadly  on!” 

In  short,  as  these  dippings  must  needs  evidence,  it  is  a  book 
worth  perusing.  At  least  once! 

Will  F.  Walsh,  ’25. 


Sir  John  Dering 

By  Jeffery  Farnol  (Little,  Brown  &  Co.) 

OLLICKING  blades,  smugglers,  and  an  undying  love, 
and  one  has  “Sir  John  Dering,”  Jeffery  Farnol’s  latest 
novel.  Back  to  the  days  of  court  and  wild  outlawry, 
when  roistering  gallants  roamed  the  fair  woodlands  of  old  Eng¬ 
land  goes  the  tale. 

In  the  swashbuckling,  carefree  Sir  John  one  finds  Farnol  at  his 
best.  Brave,  proud,  introspective,  and  lovable,  in  Dering  we  have 
the  personification  of  all  Farnol’s  heroes.  To  us  it  sometimes 
seems  as  if  this  author  has  one  stereotyped  form  for  modeling 
his  plots:  in  one  column  we  have  the  hero,  bold,  dominant,  hand¬ 
some,  skilled  in  arms;  in  a  second  the  heroine,  tall,  beautiful, 
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imperious,  perfectly  formed;  in  a  third  the  Old  Ancient,  queru¬ 
lous  and  petulant;  in  a  fourth  the  ever-present  “Garge,”  and  so 
on  down  through  the  long  list  of  characters  without  one  of  whom 
no  book  of  FarnoFs  would  be  complete.  In  every  novel  the  gal¬ 
lant  subdues  the  scornful,  resisting  heroine,  loses  her,  and  ulti¬ 
mately  wins  her,  either  by  his  passionate  wooing,  or  by  utter 
diffidence  (Farnol  seems  to  alternate  in  this  point). 

To  some  few,  Jeffery  Farnol  is  a  writer  dull,  voluminous,  and 
tiresome,  and  the  past  few  statements  will  perhaps  justify  this 
opinion,  but  to  the  host  of  his  admirers  his  is  the  master  pen. 
Delicately,  exquisitely  he  draws  out  the  plot;  the  glory  of  Eng¬ 
land  in  May  time  is  ever  with  him;  beneath  his  facile  touch 
unfolds  the  rolling  countryside  of  Sussex,  its  shady  hedges,  purl¬ 
ing  streams,  whispering  thickets,  redolent  of  honeysuckle;  un¬ 
folds  the  gentle  rustic  folk,  their  sorrows  and  their  joys;  unfolds 
the  grim  landed  owner,  cruel  and  vengeful. 

In  Farnol  relives  the  genius  of  Dickens,  lacking  perhaps  the 
perfection  of  stroke,  yet  lacking  also  that  heaviness  of  style  so 
characteristic  of  Dickens.  In  the  characters  of  George  Potter, 
Lord  Sayle,  My  Lady  Barrasdaile,  and  Aged  Souled  Dumbrell 
those  of  Dickens  find  worthy  successors;  the  guilelessness  of 
George  Potter  strangely  resembles  the  respectability  of  Steer- 
forth’s  servant,  while  the  trim  toes  of  Ann  Dumbrell  would  fit  to 
perfection  the  slippers  of  one  Miss  Dolly  Varden. 

Sir  John  Dering,  profligate  wastrel,  son  of  a  revered  warrior, 
while  dueling,  accidentally  kills  one  of  his  friends,  thus  bringing 
upon  his  head  the  venomous  hatred  of  Lady  Herminia  Barras¬ 
daile,  the  reigning  toast  of  every  beau  and  wag  from  London  to 
Paris.  For  five  years  Sir  John  is  the  butt  of  her  every  jeer;  for 
five  years  he  is  forced  to  defeat  the  pick  of  Europe’s  swordsmen, 
champions  of  her  cause;  yet  for  five  years  he  goes  his  blithe  way, 
the  most  talked-of  rogue  on  the  continent. 

One  grand  coup  alone  remains  for  my  lady,  to  snare  the  self- 
contented  Dering  in  her  charms.  In  the  guise  of  a  waiting-maid 
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she  quickly  steals  his  heart,  until  at  last  she  has  him,  fast  in  the 
bonds  of  love.  Her  anticipated  moment  has  arrived.  She  will 
spurn  him  with  contempt.  She  will  make  him  the  jest  of  town 
and  city.  But  she  cannot.  The  imperious  “Barrasdaile,”  the 
proud,  the  untamed,  finds  that  she  herself  has  succumbed  to  his 
charms.  Her  scorn  and  hatred  have  melted  into  love.  They  kiss. 
They  marry. 

Interspersed  with  this  main  theme  of  love,  a  local  band  of 
smugglers  must  outwit  the  law,  a  dishonest  landlord  must  be 
punished,  and  a  bully  and  murderer  must  be  slain.  In  this,  as  in 
his  other  books  the  author  uses  the  same  meticulous  care.  He 
is  the  master  craftsman.  His  delineation  of  each  character  is 
perfection  itself.  Hugh  Dering  actually  lives  beneath  his  magic 
pen,  the  same  breadth  of  mind  and  nobleness  of  character  of  all 
Farnoks  favorite  characters  are  depicted  in  Sir  John.  There  is 
nothing  risque  or  salacious  in  FarnoPs  works,  the  language  is  as 
delicately  euphonious  as  an  old  master’s  painting,  the  blending 
of  words  and  the  harmonizing  of  syllables  delights  the  ear,  and 
soothes  and  refreshes  the  tired  mind  like  the  soft  murmur  of 
running  water. 

FarnoPs  use  of  country  dialect  is  accurate  and  sustained,  his 
depth  of  knowledge  of  rural  life  is  unplumbed,  and  his  power 
over  words  surpassed  only  by  Ruskin  or  Van  Dyke.  Mid  all  his 
faults,  and  mid  all  his  virtues  one  fact  stands  forth:  he  knows 
how  to  tell  a  story.  Never  does  the  interest  falter;  to  take  up 
one  of  his  books  is  to  put  it  down  read,  and  in  this  “Sir  John 
Dering”  is  no  exception:  a  thoroughly  readable  book,  an  oasis  in 
the  desert  of  its  contemporaneous  trash. 

Henry  G.  Lawler,  ’26. 


Cardinal  Desire-Joseph  Mercier 

BHEN  the  united  armies  of  England  and  Scotland,  under 
the  cold,  methodical  Wellington,  sent  reeling  and  shat¬ 
tered  the  magnificent  legions  of  Napoleon  they  forever¬ 
more  made  synonymous  the  words  “disaster”  and  “Waterloo.” 
Today  the  rolling  plain  of  Waterloo  remains  as  a  field  of  glorious 
and  terrible  memories. 

Born  as  he  was  to  a  life  of  strife  and  sorrow,  it  was  perhaps 
quite  fitting  that  Desire-Joseph  Mercier,  the  future  “Fighting 
Cardinal”  of  Belgium,  should  first  greet  the  light  of  day  on  the 
southern  border  of  the  famous  battlefield  in  the  little  village  of 
Braine  l’Alleud  not  far  from  Brussels.  From  the  day  of  his 
birth,  November  2,  1851,  to  the  day,  when,  at  the  age  of  nineteen, 
he  first  entered  the  seminary  of  Malines,  the  youth  of  Desire- 
Joseph  knew  naught  save  strife  and  bloodshed;  the  petty  squab- 
blings  of  the  Flemings  and  Walloons  forming  but  a  rippling 
prelude  to  the  terrible  Franco-Prussian  War. 

Nothing  in  either  his  ancestry  or  his  birth  promised  a  remark¬ 
able  career  for  the  youth.  Not  until  his  last  years  at  the  parish 
school  of  Braine  did  his  remarkable  precocity  become  apparent. 
And  it  was  at  this  very  same  period  of  his  life  that  Pierre-Leon 
Mercier,  the  boy’s  father  and  a  respected  distiller  of  the  village, 
died.  The  family  were  forced  to  leave  their  roomy,  comfortable 
house  and  took  refuge  in  a  far  more  modest  cottage  on  the  out¬ 
skirts  of  the  town.  Only  by  the  strictest  economy  was  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  Desire-Joseph  carried  on. 

Hardships  inured  him.  Self-denial  steeled  him  to  face  the 
crushing  sorrows  the  World  War  was  to  bring.  At  a  time  when 
all  Europe  was  disorder  and  confusion  the  young  theological 
student  steadily  pursued  his  studies.  The  agony  of  France  filled 
the  hearts  of  all  men  and  even  as  a  boy  the  sympathies  of  Desire- 
Joseph  Mercier  were  whole-heartedly  with  the  Tricolor.  He  was 
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ordained  a  priest  in  April,  1874,  after  having  convinced  his 
superiors  of  his  unusual  talents,  especially  in  the  field  of  philos¬ 
ophy.  Immediate  arrangements  were  made  by  his  instructors  for 
his  taking  up  graduate  studies  at  the  University  of  Louvain. 

The  genius  of  a  super-teacher  glowed  in  his  veins ;  his  reputation 
for  winning  young  men  to  dedicating  their  lives  to  Christ  spread 
far  and  wide.  Father  Mercier’s  appointment  to  the  chair  of 
philosophy  at  the  University  of  Louvain  followed  a  period  of  five 
years  as  a  professor  at  the  Malines  Seminary.  It  was  a  rare 
honor  for  one  so  young.  Thereafter  honor  upon  honor  fell  to  this 
tall  thin  abbe,  until  his  name  resounded  throughout  the  academic 
world;  and  when,  in  1886,  the  Catholic  University  at  Washington 
was  founded,  the  Pope  was  earnestly  entreated  to  send  the 
renowned  Louvain  teacher  to  the  chair  of  philosophy  there.  But 
this  could  not  be;  even  then  new  honors  were  being  prepared  for 
him. 

His  scholastic  life  was  an  active  one,  yet  with  all  the  many 
demands  upon  his  strength  and  leisure,  the  great  priest  still  found 
time  to  write  numerous  books  and  pamphlets  on  various  religious 
subjects  and  to  lead  several  great  crusades  against  the  vices  of 
alcoholism  and  prostitution,  those  potent  enemies  of  the  family 
hearth.  Immediately  following  his  solicitation  as  professor  for 
the  Catholic  University,  the  brilliant  young  philosopher  was 
honored  by  the  title  of  Monsignor,  making  him  a  member  of  the 
household  of  Pope  Leo  XIII.  His  academic  reputation  was 
secure,  his  beloved  city  of  Louvain  was  a  font  of  learning.  There 
remained  but  the  great  World  War  to  turn  his  joy  to  sorrow,  and 
to  change  his  earthly  paradise  to  a  mass  of  smoking  ruins. 

Cardinal  Mercier,  the  renowned  philosopher  all  the  world  knew 
and  loved,  but  not  until  the  ominous  clouds  of  war  loomed  on  the 
horizon  did  Cardinal  Mercier,  the  patriot  and  inspiration  of  his 
people,  come  forth.  When  the  invader  set  a  wall  of  death  about 
Belgium,  cutting  off  her  millions  from  the  world  without,  it  was 
this  same  bishop  of  Malines  who  became  the  spiritual  spokesman 
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of  all  Belgium.  His  clear  ringing  messages  to  his  flock  acted  as 
a  stimulus  to  the  courage  and  endurance  of  a  people  stunned  by 
the  sudden  onslaught  of  the  Teuton  hordes.  Luckily  indeed  was 
it  for  Belgium  that  while  her  heroic  king,  Albert,  engaged  the 
enemy  on  the  frontier,  this  apostle  of  Christ  engaged  the  more 
subtle  yet  equally  deadly  enemy,  despair,  within. 

Even  during  the  dreary,  dark  days  of  1914,  when  it  appeared 
that  nothing  could  check  the  ravaging  Hun,  when  the  sad-eyed 
Primate  saw  his  priests  cut  down  around  him,  when  fell  his 
countrymen  by  tens  and  thousands,  the  unfaltering  faith  of 
Cardinal  Desire- Joseph  shone  forth  like  a  beacon  light,  his  in¬ 
spired  pen  flashed  bold  defiance  to  the  invader.  It  was  his  voice 
that  first  roused  the  Belgians  to  passive  resistance. 

Throughout  the  long,  dreary  years,  with  the  fortunes  of  war 
now  advancing,  now  ebbing,  the  undaunted  Primate  continued  to 
move  quietly  among  his  ruined  domains,  administering  to  the 
sick,  comforting  the  bereaved,  feeding  the  starving,  ever  so  kind 
and  cheerful  that  he  soon  became  the  idol  of  Europe,  affection¬ 
ately  termed  the  “Fighting  Cardinal.”  Yet  the  very  war  which 
made  him  a  world-famed  figure  undoubtedly  cost  him  the  highest 
honors  the  Church  can  bestow. 

On  August  20,  1914,  Pope  Pius  X  died  of  a  broken  heart. 
Cardinal  Mercier  was  obliged  to  leave  his  threatened  city  and  its 
terrified  inhabitants  to  hasten  to  Rome  to  assist  in  the  election  of 
a  new  Pope.  Many  believed  the  choice  would  fall  upon  himself. 
His  chances  had  been  openly  discussed.  The  fact  that  he  was 
Primate  of  a  belligerent  country  undoubtedly  prevailed  against 
him,  for  when  the  velvet  canopies  over  the  cardinals  were  raised, 
that  of  Cardinal  della  Chiesa  remained  lowered.  The  Italian, 
and  not  the  Belgian,  was  Pope. 

Straightway  he  hastened  with  feverish  speed  back  to  his  flock. 
4  hrough  Paris,  England,  Holland,  Antwerp  he  sped,  and  regain¬ 
ing  M alines  plunged  headlong  into  the  work  of  sustaining  the 
national  courage.  Himself  the  incarnation  of  national  spirit,  the 
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world  now  knows  how  well  his  work  of  encouragement  succeeded. 
The  long  war  at  length  came  to  an  end  but  no  surcease  of  labors 
for  Cardinal  Mercier  accompanied  the  termination  of  hostilities. 

His  native  land  was  devastated,  Louvain,  the  pride  of  his  heart, 
was  a  mass  of  tottering  ruins;  its  magnificent  libraries  but  so 
much  dust;  his  life’s  work  was  undone,  but  with  the  vigor  of 
youth  he  set  forth  about  the  work  of  reconstruction.  The  rising 
villages  of  Belgium  today  testify  to  his  courage,  when  at  the  age 
of  sixty-eight  he  resolutely  toed  the  starting  mark  to  recommence 
his  toil  of  years. 

Today  Cardinal  Desire-Joseph  Mercier  is  an  old  man,  as  years 
are  reckoned,  but  the  undying  light  of  patriotism  and  love  still 
glows  in  his  fine,  clear  eyes;  a  flame  which  four  years  of  Hunnish 
despotism  could  not  quench.  Today  his  name  is  revered  through¬ 
out  the  length  and  breadth  of  Europe,  his  praises  sung  in  all  parts 
of  the  Christian  world.  To  misquote  the  immortal  Shakespeare: 

“He  is  a  man,  take  him  for  all  in  all;  we  shall  not  look  upon  his 
like  again.” 

Henry  G.  Lawler,  ’26. 


The  Home-coming 


UGH  DERWING  sat  at  his  desk  in  his  comfortable  study 
with  a  recently  opened  envelope  before  him  and  in  his 
hand  the  letter  that  had  lain  within  its  folds  for  over  a 
week.  Having  finished  his  rereading,  with  every  word  imprinted 
indelibly  upon  his  memory,  he  carefully  laid  the  letter  beside  its 
envelope  and  gave  himself  over  to  musing.  Here  he  was,  quietly 
settled  in  his  little  suite  at  Mrs.  Clinton’s,  and  pretty  well  estab¬ 
lished  as  assistant  at  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  St. 
Andrew  the  Apostle.  He  went  over  the  question  again,  why  did 
he  become  a  minister,  and  answered  himself  again  that  he  sup¬ 
posed  it  was  because  his  father  was  one,  because  ever  since  he 
could  remember  he  looked  out  upon  life  seeing  himself  a  minister. 
It  was  his  only  ambition  and,  well,  even  at  college  he  had  not 
changed  his  mind.  Not  that  he  was  sorry,  for  his  call  to  Long 
Island  was  very  pleasing  and  he  enjoyed  its  charming  society 
and — here  he  had  met  Virginia  Masters,  one  of  the  most  popular 
of  the  younger  set  of  the  church.  So  she  would  return  from 
Europe  for  Christmas,  the  letter  said,  and  Christmas  was  but 
one  week  off.  He  had  not  realized  how  much  he  missed  her,  until 
he  felt  the  joy  in  the  anticipation  of  her  return. 

There  was  a  rap  on  the  door  and  in  walked  the  Reverend 
James  S.  Gastner,  Ph.D.,  the  rector  of  the  Church  of  St.  Andrew 
the  Apostle,  with  the  apology,  “Pardon  the  intrusion,  Mr.  Der- 
wing,  but  Mrs.  Vastgaves  and  her  daughter  with  Miss  Lawrence 
and  myself  are  on  our  way  to  the  Settlement  House  and  we 
thought  we  would  stop  and  pick  you  up.” 

“Why,  yes,  Doctor,  I’ll  be  with  you  in  a  minute,”  and  he 
stepped  into  his  bedroom  to  make  the  necessary  change  of 
apparel. 

The  rector  took  a  turn  or  two  about  the  room,  for  his  visits  to 
the  rooms  of  his  assistant  were  infrequent — visits  were  usually 
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the  other  way  around — and  noticed  the  letter  from  Virginia 
Masters  lying  open  upon  the  study  desk. 

As  Mr.  Derwing  entered  the  room,  hat  in  one  hand,  as  he  but¬ 
toned  his  clerical  coat  with  the  other,  Dr.  Gastner  asked  him, 
“What’s  the  news  from  Miss  Masters?” 

“About  the  most  important  is  that  she  is  on  her  way  home.” 

“While  we  are  on  the  subject,  my  son,  did  you  realize  that 
before  Miss  Masters  left  for  Europe  many  of  the  older  female 
heads  were  nodding  in  the  direction  of  you  two  pretty  fre¬ 
quently?” 

“Really,  doctor,  I  don’t  quite  understand  you.  No,  of  course, 
I  didn’t  notice  anything  of  the  kind.” 

“Naturally;  but  I  wanted  you  to  know  what  to  expect  when 
she  returns.  Come,  now,  the  others  are  in  the  car  waiting.” 

The  Settlement  House  was  humming  with  excitement.  The 
workmen  were  busy  making  the  necessary  alterations  with 
numerous  Ladies  of  the  League  giving  directions,  and  not  a  few 
actually  assisting  in  voluntary  decorating.  Mr.  Derwing  found 
his  opinion  asked  innumerable  times  and  he  was  quite  as  apt  to 
say  “No”  as  well  as  “Yes”  to  “Don’t  you  think  this  will  look  just 
lovely  here,  Mr.  Derwing?”  For  his  brain  was  in  a  whirl,  his 
tides  of  thought  sped  to  frantic  motion  by  the  words  of  Dr. 
Gastner,  and  the  center  of  his  teeming  whirlpool,  that  sank  down 
far  deep  within  him,  was  Virginia  Masters. 

Six  days  later,  the  day  before  Christmas,  he  was  again  at  the 
Settlement  House.  The  Ladies  of  the  League  were  busy  with 
last-minute  preparations,  some  tying  overlooked  gifts  upon  the 
Christmas  tree,  when  the  door  opened  admitting  Miss  Masters 
among  them.  They  greeted  her  en  masse  and  as  Mr.  Derwing 
hastened  to  the  group  surrounding  her,  he  heard  her  say,  “Yes, 
I  just  arrived  this  morning  and  came  out  immediately.  Have  had 
a  wonderful  trip.  Just  dropped  in  to  hang  these  few  gifts  upon 
your  tree.” 
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At  their  first  opportunity  they  sought  a  quiet  corner,  blissfully 
unaware  of  the  sly  glances  in  their  direction. 

“Yes,  Virginia,  I  have  missed  you  so,  so  much,”  he  was  saying 
again.  “Now  I  know  how  much  I  need  you.” 

“Oh,  Hugh,  please  don’t  keep  on  saying  such  things.” 

“Such  things!  Can’t  you  see  I  love  you?  I  do,  I  love  you  a 
thousand  times  more  than  you  know,  so  won’t  you,”  he  had  both 
her  hands  within  his,  “won’t  you  fill  my  cup  of  happiness  this 
Christmas,  that  my  Glorias  may  be  full  of  joy,  as  my  heart  is 
filled  with  love?” 

“Hugh,  dear,  I  am  sorry,  so  sorry.” 

“Why,  what  do  you  mean,  Virginia?  I  can’t  understand.” 

“There  is  something  I  must  talk  over  with  you  first,  Hugh. 
But  I  can’t  now.  Come  to  the  house,  say  Thursday.” 

“But  Thursday  is  three  days  off.” 

“I  know,  Hugh,  but  I  must  have  time,  and  strength.  Then,  we 
won’t  be  disturbed  Thursday  and  I  would  rather  have  it  that 
way.” 

He  could  not  understand  her.  He  tried  to  argue  through  all 
reasons  he  could  think  of  the  next  day,  but  only  succeeded  in 
making  his  Christmas  wretched.  The  succeeding  day  was  the 
same  and  he  could  hardly  wait  for  the  following  afternoon. 

It  was  time  for  tea  before  he  realized  the  afternoon  had  slipped 
by.  Never  had  her  loveliness  been  more  apparent  to  him  than 
this  afternoon  as  she  greeted  him  him  and  chatted  with  him  about 
her  trip  abroad.  Still,  he  was  conscious  of  an  uneasiness,  far 
down  within  himself,  that  warned  him  that  the  purpose  of  his 
visit  had  yet  to  be  touched  upon.  Then,  as  if  the  tea  loosed  all 
restraining  bonds,  she  said  to  him,  “There  is  another  thing  that 
happened  during  my  trip,  that  I  have  not  mentioned  yet.” 

“Yes?”  He  waited,  half  questioning,  but  his  uneasiness  seemed 
to  increase  and  intuitively  he  feared  the  answer. 

“On  the  steamer  going  across  I  made  the  chance  acquaintance 
of  Mary  deVay,  which  soon  ripened  into  a  warm  friendship.  As 
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we  grew  to  know  each  other  better,  I  admired  her  the  more  and 
as  intimacies  increased,  I  learned  she  was  a  Roman  Catholic 
making  a  pilgrimage  to  Lourdes  in  thanksgiving  for  a  favor  she 
had  received.  During  the  days  that  followed  we  talked  about 
religion  and  about  the  Catholic  Church.  She  invited  me  to 
accompany  her  to  Lourdes.  There  I  realized,  Hugh,  that  the 
Catholic  faith  is  a  God-given  gift  to  the  individual  and  there  I 
received  the  gift.  I  considered  it  all  carefully,  I  know  what  it 
will  entail.  It  means  I  must  go  out  from  the  people  I  have  known 
all  my  life,  all  my  friends  will  turn  aside  from  me,  oh  yes,  and 
what  is  a  great  deal  worse,  so  much  harder,  it  means  I  must  lose 
you,  Hugh.  I  am  so  sorry,  I — but  please  go  now,  Hugh.” 

She  put  out  her  hand  to  bid  him  farewell,  but  he,  grasping  it, 
pleaded:  “No,  Virginia,  you  don’t  mean  that,  you  can’t  mean 
that.  Let  me  explain  it  all  away,  dear.  Then  we  can  talk  of 
ourselves,  and  of  each  other,  for  now  I  know  you  love  me.” 

“No,  Hugh,  I  have  decided.  Please  go.” 

He  dropped  her  hand  and  she  turned  her  head  aside,  but  not 
before  he  saw  the  tears. 

Somehow,  he  blindly  stumbled  back  to  his  rooms  and  got  to  his 
study  chair  beside  his  desk.  Everything  was  black  before  him; 
his  life  stretched  out  into  vacancy.  The  love  for  which  he  hoped, 
the  companionship  of  which  he  dreamed,  was  lost  to  him  and  he 
could  not  find  himself.  Slowly,  as  thought  began  to  come  again 
into  his  bewildered  brain,  he  wondered  how  it  was  that  such  an 
intelligent,  noble  woman  as  Virginia  Masters  could  take  such  a 
frightful  step.  Could  it  be,  could  it  be  possible  that  there  was 
something  behind  it  all? 

*  sjc  *  *  *  *  * 

She  had  told  another  decade  of  years  in  the  rosary  of  her  life, 
when,  as  a  Sister  of  Charity,  Virginia  Masters  awaited  the  hour 
appointed  for  chapel.  It  was  two  days  after  Christmas  and 
never  had  she  felt  closer  to  her  Lord  during  her  entire  sisterhood. 
This  Christmas  the  wound  in  her  heart  of  her  earthly  love  seemed 
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completely  healed  at  last  by  the  balm  of  the  love  of  her  heavenly 
Bridegroom.  Her  cup  of  happiness  was  full,  there  was  increased 
joy  in  her  heart  as  she  sang  her  Glorias,  for  her  heart  was  filled 
with  love  divine. 

The  convent  bell  summoned  her  to  the  chapel  to  begin  her 
retreat  for  the  close  of  the  year.  She  took  her  place  in  her  stall 
and  was  soon  absorbed  in  meditation.  So  much  so,  that  she  was 
unaware  of  the  entrance  of  the  retreat  master  and  was  aroused 
by  his  words,  “In  Nomine  Patris,  et  Filii,  et  Spiritus  Sancti. 
Amen.”  The  words  sounding  upon  her  ear  gave  her  a  slight 
shock  and  she  looked  up  to  see  a  black-cassocked,  white-surpliced 
priest  with  a  generous  supply  of  iron-gray  amongst  his  otherwise 
thick  black  hair.  The  form  on  the  prie-Dieu  was  saintly,  one 
which  told  of  self-denial  and  abasement  of  self.  She  chided  her¬ 
self  for  not  attending  to  the  prayer,  when,  crossing  himself,  the 
priest  rose,  genuflected  and  turned  to  face  his  retreatants.  She 
gave  a  slight  gasp,  for  it  was  Hugh. 

T.  Everett  McPeake,  ’26. 
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MORAL:  USE  DISCRETION 


“Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  young  man  who,  beguiled  by  summer’s  soft 
caress,  regaled  himself  in  shining  raiment — to  wit,  a  Palm  Beach  suit  and  all  the 
fixin’s.  Followed,  of  course,  the  usual  lengthy  self-survey,  capped  with  the  more 
usual  self-satisfaction.  And  followed,  too,  a  cheerful  sally  through  the  thorough¬ 
fares,  with  said  Y.  M.  feeling  as  pleasantly  conspicuous  as  a  ‘Shriner’  band  in  full 
uniform.  So,  at  last,  we  come  to  the  inevitable  coal-hole  (open,  of  course, 
whether  through  chance  or  design) — Allah  bless  our  deus  ex  machina — and  exit 
Y.  M.,  at  least  as  far  as  we’re  concerned.” 

That,  briefly,  is  the  story  of  Mr.  Cynic  Exchange  and  budding  poets,  too 
utterly  serious.  Some  sneering  and  weatherbeaten  editor  glances  amusedly  at  an 
undergraduate’s  exhalation,  most  often  a  psychological  treatise  of  Life  and  Love, 
exhibiting  strong  tendencies  towards  the  pip-in-the-cherry  aspect  of  friend  Scho¬ 
penhauer  and  his  ilk.  Well  anyway,  this  Gorgon-headed  monster  casts  but  one  of 
his  many  eyes  over  the  piece,  and  hisses,  “Huh!  No  more  truth  than  poetry! 
Janus,  bring  in  the  cover  of  the  coal-hole!”  and  exit  the  young  poet.  Mixed 
metaphors,  maybe,  but  you  get  the  idea. 

And  for  those  who  Cromwell-like,  dress  their  criminal  machinations  (such  is 
the  reputation  of  poetry)  with  loud  invocations  of  the  All  Mighty,  etc.,  and 
garnish  every  second  line  with  pious  acclaim,  too  often  sheer  abandon  of  hypocrisy, 
— yes,  for  such,  these  dream-wreckers  have  purchased  a  special  rubber-stamp, 
“Reductio  ad  Absurdum.”  Also,  they  have  almost  without  exception  become 
possessed  of  a  patented  tool  for  removing  the  covers  of  manholes.  No  one  need 
wonder  why. 
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THE  POET’S  CREED 

MUST  wander  free  from  the  crowd  and  the  street  with  their 
roar. 

Where  the  crest-tops  shimmering  bright,  in  pride  disdain  the 
shore, 

Caressing  opal-crusted,  jeweled  thefts  of  light. 

I  must  soar  abreast  of  the  lark  in  his  maddening  flight 
Before  the  raucous  day  breaks  secret  tryst  with  night; 

And  follow  Dawn  to  the  West  and  search  its  course, 
Perchance  to  find  not  gold  but  only  tarnished  gleam — deceit — 
Where  lurks  the  penalty  of  delving  deep — dank  mold. 

Charles  Shea,  ’25. 


MAIN  STREET 


HPHIS  silent  road  that  wanders  on 
Is  trod  by  many  feet; 

It  pulses  with  the  life  and  love 
That  always  mark  Main  Street. 


And  when  at  night,  in  Luna’s  light 
The  tread  of  lovers  meet, 

It  glows  with  that  serenity 

That  always  marks  Main  Street. 

William  A.  Consodine,  ’26. 


THE  ELEVATION 


'TTIE  tocsin  of  disbelief,  of  scorn,  of  spite, 

The  tumult  of  a  thousand  raucous  shouts  from  hell, 
Surge  round  the  aching,  bursting  ears  of  One 
Raised  on  a  cross  that  quarters  the  dim  sun 
And  shadows  spurning  earth  with  darkened  light. 


A  tiny  heart  of  flame,  scattering  its  bright 
And  eager  warmth  through  jungle  hut;  a  tinkling  bell, 
Distant  and  awed;  a  murmuring  voice,  contrast 
The  noise  and  clamor  of  the  painful  past, 

In  silent  sacrifice  before  the  sons  of  Night. 

James  E.  Tobin,  ’25. 
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ON  MAKING  RHYMES 

NE  barren  day,  when  scribbled  papers,  ream  on  ream, 

I’d  tossed  aside  with  sigh,  and  weary,  dipped  my  pen 
Into  the  low-filled  well  of  thoughts  to  try  again; 

My  little  fair-haired  son,  with  cherub  face  agleam, 

(E’en  if  you  saw  him  could  you  love  him  “like  what  I  do”), 

On  tiptoe  passing  by  my  door,  peeked  in  my  den. 

I,  seeing,  smiled,  and  from  his  deep  blue  eyes  a  beam 
Of  love  shot  forth — How  oft  for  me  he’s  spun  his  dream! 

A  dream  that  when  he’s  big  and  tall  like  other  men, 

He’ll  make  some  wondrous  story  rhymes  just  “like  what  I  do.” 

Why  should  he  wish  to  be  a  poet  just  like  me? 

Alas!  the  childish  fancies  of  his  mind  know  naught 
Of  long  and  wearisome  pursuit  of  fleeting  thought. 

Nay!  thought  shall  crowd  his  pen!  this  is  my  prophecy 
And  hope — that  he’ll  make  rhymes  far  different  from  “what 
I  do.” 

James  E.  Tobin,  ’25. 


DREAMS 


A  CROSS  the  placid  sea  of  dreamy  hours, 
memory’s  bark,  alone  I  slowly  glide. 

The  waters  sometimes  glisten,  sometimes  frown, 
As  future  scenes  their  mirrored  depths  confide. 


O  mystic  waters,  in  whose  breast  I  view 
Strange  visions — pictures,  things  that  cannot  be, 

Unveil  to  me  the  secrets  of  thy  realm, 

Whose  power  lights  my  clouded  destiny! 

Vain  fantasies  are  they  and  nothing  more — 

Yet  mortals  all  invite  their  tranceful  spell: 

For,  in  the  bay  of  dreams,  is  care  immersed, 

While  soothing  zephyrs  storms  of  passion  quell. 

But  who  can  delve  the  secrets  of  a  dream — 

That  undiscovered  mystery  sublime? 

For,  foolish,  simple,  complex,  though  they  are, 

Their  answer  lies  alone  in  God’s  own  time. 

William  T.  Stuart,  ’26. 
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ROMAN  MASTER 

CLOSED  all  my  hopes  in  a  turreted  wall, 

Built  castles  and  forts  for  protection; 

Great  temples  I  fashioned  for  augury’s  call, 
Approached  them  with  low  genuflection. 

Each  wish  was  a  Caesar  on  some  harsh  campaign 
To  conquer  a  barbarous  host, 

With  some  roads  to  favor  and  some  to  disdain — 
Fulfillment  or  death  at  the  most. 

Now  Rome  lies  in  ruins,  her  towers  are  felled 
And  traffic  threads  over  her  marts, 

Her  Caesars  are  gone  but  their  memories  live — 

Today  strives  to  show  counterparts, 

Aghast  at  her  splendor  in  hopes  that  misgive 
The  envy  at  royalty  never  excelled. 

My  hosts  like  the  Romans  have  faltered  at  length, 

My  cities  have  crumpled  in  glory; 

Its  temples  and  altars  profaned  and  defiled — 

The  world  unaware  of  its  story. 

True  no  one  has  wondered,  but  none  have  reviled, 

For  I  built  the  Empire  and  silenced  its  strength. 

John  F.  Cray,  ’25. 


SUNSET 

SATED  thief  begins  to  creep 
Out  from  the  wide  blue  sky, 

Until  it  sinks  into  the  deep 
And  leaves  the  day  to  die. 

Edward  J.  Scollins,  ’27. 
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PRODIGAL 

J  HAVE  come  to  the  port  where  the  ships  go  down, 
Down  to  the  smiling  sea, 

Where  an  argosy  freighted  with  youth  and  hope 
Is  waiting  at  anchor  for  me. 

How  proudly  she  stands  with  her  gleaming  sails 
Hungry  to  taste  the  wind, 

So  eager  to  cast  off  the  anchor  chain, 

To  leave  the  green  harbor  behind. 

I  am  wearied  of  rest  in  a  land-locked  bay, 

Heedless  of  love  benign, 

I  am  longing  to  steer  for  the  open  sea 
Where  only  horizons  confine. 

May  my  journey  be  blest  with  a  kindly  wind, 

Filled  with  the  tang  of  spray; 

May  the  beckoning  light  of  eternal  stars 
Smile  on  my  nomad  way. 

Joseph  M.  Dolan,  ’27. 


T 


LOST 

WILIGHT’S  soothing  shadows  creep 
To  close  my  darling’s  eyes  in  sleep. 

Poor  tired  heart,  by  too  slim  cord 

The  earth  restrained  you  from  your  Lord. 

You  slipped  away  from  out  your  nest; 

And  now  I  wonder  if  you  rest, 

Forever  smiling  down  at  me — 

Toiling  away  in  obscurity. 

Night’s  for  dreamers,  can  you  blame 
If  I  ne’er  can  quench  the  flame 
That,  ever  fresh,  bursts  forth  again 
As  dreams  of  you  bring  pleasant  pain? 

God  was  good  to  make  the  night. 

Mortal  eyes,  made  blind  by  light, 

In  the  darkness  oft-times  see 
The  noon-day  sun  of  Eternity. 

Victor  C.  Carr,  ’25. 


HERE  is  a  prevailing  opinion  among  the  educators  in 
France  that  athletics  in  the  American  and  English  col¬ 
leges  have  become  a  hindrance  to  the  proper  development 
of  the  mind.  They  believe  that  the  successes  of  the  American 
and  English  Olympic  teams  have  drawn  too  heavily  from  the 
energy  that  should  have  been  expended  on  the  primary  aim  of  the 
college. 

The  judgments  of  the  writer  of  the  following  article  may  appear 
harsh  and  somewhat  prejudiced.  But  one  can  hardly  fail  to 
perceive  the  kernel  of  truth  hidden  beneath. 

The  great  surprise  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  youth  of  France 
need  to  be  restrained  from  excessive  concentration  on  intellectual 
activities. 

The  Olympic  Games  “It  is  well  known  that  the  feats  of 
and  the  University  our  athletes  at  the  Olympic  Games 

were  not  very  brilliant.  Three  third 
places  in  individual  effort  and  a  fifth  place  among  the  nations — 
at  a  prodigious  distance  from  the  Americans,  the  Finns  and  the 
English — was  the  best  they  could  achieve.  The  showing  is  a 
modest,  almost  pitiful  one.  The  cause  and  remedy  of  this  evil 
have  been  sought,  and  it  is  pertinent  that  the  responsibility  has 
been  placed  upon  the  University. 

The  reasons  for  the  American  and  Finnish  triumph  may  be 
contained  in  racial  differences.  This  is  a  possible  explanation; 
and  if  true  it  would  not  be  a  calamity.  The  value  of  a  race  is 
determined  by  the  integration  of  all  its  aptitudes  and  by  its 
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resistance,  and  not  by  certain  physical  endowments.  The  dog  is 
not  necessarily  inferior  to  the  chamois,  nor  the  chamois  to  the 
bull.  This  difference,  however,  will  never  be  clearly  brought  out, 
and  it  is  wise  to  act  as  if  no  difference  at  all  existed.  There  remains, 
then,  only  a  disparity  in  preparation  and  education.  We  cannot 
aspire  to  the  Finnish  method  of  training.  Wild  and  melancholy 
Finland  is  not  gentle  and  pleasant  France.  There  are  no  distrac¬ 
tions  in  Finland.  J.  J.  Rousseau,  himself,  much  as  he  admired 
those  peoples  which  bore  a  resemblance  to  the  Finns  today,  ad¬ 
mitted  that  nothing  would  be  gained  by  suppressing  the  Theatre, 
the  Opera  or  the  libraries.  Our  young  men  will  never  take  to 
sport  simply  because  it  is  the  only  diversion.  There  is  left  to  us 
the  American  method.  In  America  there  are  many  forms  of 
recreation.  The  youth  there  can  choose.  Very  frequently, 
youth  chooses  sport — nearly  always  so  in  the  colleges  and 
universities,  owing  to  the  influence  and  solicitude  of  the 
universities  themselves.  “Imitate  the  American  Universities,” 
we  are  told.  “The  instruction  and  practice  of  sports  in  the 
lyceum  are  but  embryonic.  They  are  non-existent  in  the  Uni¬ 
versities.  Shake  off  this  torpor.  Awaken,  win  over  the  enthu¬ 
siasm  of  the  youth  and  in  the  next  Games,  or  in  later  ones,  we 
shall  capture  a  place  less  obscure.”  Is  this  advice  worth  while? 

I  must  make  it  clear  in  the  beginning  that  I  am  not  an  enemy 
of  sport.  I  have  nothing  in  common  with  the  round-shouldered 
intellectual  who  despises  physical  proficiency  simply  because  he 
has  never  attained  to  it.  I  have  been  a  practical  follower  of 
sports,  and  still  am.  I  have  devoted  myself  with  fervor  to  that 
form  which  was  cultivated  above  all  others  in  the  lycees  of 
thirty  years  ago,  viz.,  gymnastics.  I  was  even  (with  due 
modesty)  the  champion  of  the  Henry  IV  Lyceum,  and  received 
therefor  two  medals  from  the  War  Minister;  and  won,  moreover, 
a  fourth  place  over  a  field  of  more  than  two  hundred  contenders 
in  an  interscholastic  meet  (lycees,  the  primary  grades  of  the 
superior  schools,  and  normal  schools).  I  have  mentioned  these 
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things  because  I  am  about  to  argue  against  sports  as  they  are 
practiced  in  America  and  in  England. 

I  believe,  in  fact,  that  the  day  which  will  see  athletics  exalted 
to  a  place  in  our  universities  corresponding  to  the  place  they  now 
hold  in  the  universities  of  England  and  of  the  United  States  shall 
also  see  the  abasement  of  our  culture  (I  shall  not  say,  of  our 
intelligence).  The  Olympic  Games  have  a  grandeur  of  their 
own.  I  am  not  blind  to  the  glories  of  the  eight  oarsmen  of  Cam¬ 
bridge  or  of  Oxford,  of  Paddock,  Abrahams,  Osborn,  and  of 
others.  These  Games  are  even  of  considerable  international 
importance  since  only  physical  superiority  is  taken  into  account 
and  no  records  are  established,  say,  in  Greek  philosophy,  or  in 
comparative  grammar.  But  when  I  peruse  the  agenda,  propa¬ 
ganda,  and  other  literature  published  by  the  American  universi¬ 
ties,  even  by  the  most  strict  and  advanced  (such  as  Columbia 
University),  my  impression  is  that  there  athletics  is  given  a  higher 
place  than  study;  that  the  achievements  of  football  stars,  of  base¬ 
ball  champions,  of  jumpers  and  racers  evoke  greater  admiration 
than  does  an  excellent  Latinist  or  essayist.  On  making  an  inquiry 
among  those  acquainted  with  the  best  universities  of  England,  I 
am  told  that  there  the  students  have  a  strenuous  work-out  in  the 
morning,  devote  their  afternoons  to  sports  and  often  feel  so 
fatigued  from  the  afternoon  exertions  that  they  are  unable  to 
exercise  the  following  morning.  Countless  fathers  know  nothing 
of  their  son’s  progress  in  studies  but  eagerly  follow  up  the  latter’s 
performances  in  swimming,  rowing,  or  running.  And  thus  I  am 
obliged  to  conclude  that  America  and  England  sacrifice  to 
Olympic  triumphs  something  of  what  we,  till  now,  have  considered 
as  essentially  important:  intellectual  discipline  and  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  knowledge.  I  admit  that  one  can  be  a  great  champion  and 
still  be  an  intelligent  man.  When  I  felt  a  keen  pleasure,  in  my 
Lycee  days,  over  an  especially  good  performance  of  mine  on  the 
tight-rope  or  on  the  rings  in  the  gymnasium.  I  did  not,  for  that 
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reason,  become  more  stupid.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that  America 
and  England  have  destroyed,  at  the  expense  of  the  intellect,  that 
equilibrium  which  ought  to  be  maintained  between  the  intellect 
and  body  during  the  development  of  both.  The  students  in 
those  nations  work  less  and  know  less,  and  the  difference  is  not 
small.  I  am  speaking,  be  it  understood,  of  the  average  and  not  of 
individuals. 

*  *  * 

It  may  be  argued,  as  has  been  already  argued  by  that  eminent 
philosopher,  Dr.  LeBon,  that  a  person  may  know  less  than 
another  and  not  be  therefore  less  intelligent;  that,  even  if  the 
intellect  were  to  suffer  some  loss,  character  would  profit,  and 
profit  magnificently.  Now  a  good,  strong  character  is  what 
makes  strong  races  and  great  nations. 

I  am  not  so  sure  of  this.  I  mean,  I  am  not  certain  that  sports 
produce  a  superior  character.  Allow  me  once  more  to  draw  from 
my  experience.  I  have  for  years  regularly  and  methodically 
practiced  gymnastics  one  hour  each  day.  I  do  not  recall  that  this 
systematic  exercise  has  ever  required  from  me  a  real  effort  of 
the  will.  On  the  contrary  this  effort,  whatever  it  was,  shrivels 
into  a  mere  nothing  when  compared  with  the  struggle  that  is 
entailed  in  the  preparation  for  the  Normal  School.  The  sobriety 
of  the  athletes,  their  moral  discipline,  their  asceticism,  have  been 
much  praised.  Yet  what  are  these  in  the  face  of  the  austerity  of 
life  which  I  have  known, — in  the  face  of  the  well-ordered  tasks 
which  so  many  of  our  French  youths  patiently  undertake  and 
fiercely  pursue  to  a  good  end?  Yes,  Nurmi  goes  to  bed  at  8.30 
and  breakfasts  with  moderation.  But  we,  without  any  rest  other 
than  walking  in  circles  within  a  dull  courtyard,  we  work  eleven 
hours  a  day;  we  go  to  sleep  at  8.30  and  our  breakfast  consists  of 
detestable  porridge.  Every  year,  including  this  year,  I  have 
witnessed  acts  of  heroism  compared  with  which  the  heroisms  of 
the  Olympic  games  are  but  a  mere  pastime.  I  know  girl  students 
who,  in  nearly  complete  solitude,  with  scarcely  an  hour  of  recrea- 
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tion,  work  in  anticipation  of  their  examinations;  work  to  earn  all 
the  money  which  they  must  have  in  order  to  live ;  work  so  as  to 
gather  together  enough  money  to  send  to  their  aged  parents,  or 
perhaps  to  their  little  orphaned  brothers  and  sisters,  and  more¬ 
over,  they  subscribe  to  a  fund  for  mutual  help  in  case  of  sickness 
or  other  misfortune.  Certainly,  there  is  no  athletic  discipline 
more  exacting,  more  rigorous,  or  more  decisive  than  our  com¬ 
petitive  examinations,  and  our  university  life  as  a  whole.  It  is 
because  of  character  as  well  as  because  of  intelligence  that  one 
is  a  cadet  of  the  Paris  Polytechnic  School,  or  an  engineer,  a 
Doctor  of  Letters  or  Science.  Method  and  continuity  of  effort 
are  in  this  case  as  essential  as  the  memory,  the  imagination  and 
natural  inclination.  The  courses  in  the  superior  schools,  our  supe¬ 
rior  schools,  are  in  themselves  selective  of  character  as  well  as  of 
intelligence.  They  are  not,  however  (and  this  is  a  point  of  great 
importance),  selective  of  sound  bodies.  Our  superior  culture 
exacts  in  payment,  I  believe,  a  dangerous  amount  of  intellectual 
exertion.  Intellectual  overwork  is  insidious,  endemic  and  often 
disastrous  in  its  effects.  A  physical  and  nervous  breakdown  is 
of  all  bodily  evils  the  most  cruel  and  often  the  most  utterly  irrep¬ 
arable.  These  are  the  things  which  must  be  eliminated.  Sports 
ought  to  be  of  service  to  us  in  effacing  these  scourges,  and  for 
this  purpose  athletics  should  be  fostered,  developed,  and  imposed 
upon  the  students  without  even  dreaming  of  the  Olympic  Games. 

The  proper  sphere  for  athletic  activities  is  the  Lycee  rather 
than  the  University.  I  have  devoted  many  articles  on  the  danger 
of  overworking  the  student.  Nothing  has  been  done  to  oppose 
this  danger.  The  burden  is  lightened  in  one  respect  only  to  be 
increased  in  another.  There  is  but  one  remedy.  Impose  upon 
the  student,  without  wrangling  over  possible  revisions  of  pro¬ 
grammes  and  courses,  a  maximum  amount  of  time  of  study  which 
will  be  two  hours  less  than  the  present  maximum.  Supervise  and 
regulate  the  work  outside  of  class  and  reserve  two  afternoons  each 
week  for  athletics  to  be  organized  and  directed  by  the  Lycee. 
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Upon  graduating  from  the  Lycee,  at  the  age  of  eighteen, 
the  student  will  step  into  the  world.  It  is  necessary  that  he 
should  find  in  the  Universities  (if  he  enters  there)  athletic  asso¬ 
ciations  better  encouraged  and  better  equipped  than  they  are 
now.  He  must  be  afforded  the  opportunity  to  guard  his  health 
and  to  preserve  that  moral  equilibrium  so  necessary  to  success  in 
the  university  by  the  moderate  exercise  of  the  games  he  was 
taught  in  the  Lycee.  He  will  search  in  vain,  however,  in  our 
ancient  cities  and  our  city  universities,  for  the  trees,  rivers,  and 
the  wide  spaces  of  the  universities  which  the  English  and  the 
Americans  have  built  in  their  country.  It  is  not  good  for  him  to 
find  there  too  many  of  the  trappings  of  sport,  too  many  racquets, 
rowing  machines,  and  too  many  portraits  of  champions  hanging 
on  the  walls,  too  much  ado  over  the  glory  attached  to  10-4/5 
seconds,  or  to  two  meters.  For  he  would  forget  as  much  of  his 
studies  as  he  would  learn  of  these  other  things.  Glorying  in 
brawn  would  injure  mental  effort.  It  is  assuredly  true  that 
our  college  athletes  make  a  pitiful  showing  beside  the  athletes 
from  beyond  the  Channel  or  the  Atlantic,  but  our  university 
theses  cut  a  grand  figure  beside  theirs.  I  could  never  assert  em¬ 
phatically  enough  that  the  latter  fact  is  of  far  greater  value  than 
the  former  and  more  than  compensates  for  the  lack  of  athletic 
prowess.  I  warn  our  universities  against  the  danger  of  exaggerat¬ 
ing  the  value  of  sports. 

Evidently  there  are  two  sides  to  Olympic  triumphs. 

Daniel  Mornet, 

Maitre  de  Conferences  a  la  Sorbonne.” 


Anthony  Julian,  ’25. 
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HAPTER  the  First;  In  Which  Much  is  Said  About 
Nothing. 

If  one  is  by  any  hap  a  lover  of  birds  or  other  form  of 
animal  wild-life,  and  if  he  desires,  let  us  say,  to  attract  to  the 
environs  of  his  domicilium  the  feathered  hosts  of  songsterdom, 
his  natural  procedure  is  first  of  all  to  buy  or  build  a  few  highly 
ornamental  wooden  birds’  nests,  and  then  to  hang  these  same  in 
the  green  branches  of  his  maples,  or  from  his  high-up  chamber 
windows.  Not  tardily  will  he  be  rewarded  by  the  appearance  of 
a  myriad  warblers,  of  every  species  the  climate  fosters,  who  will 
render  unto  him,  every  morning  of  half  the  year,  Nature’s  own 
version  of  the  Anvil  Chorus,  or  “Heaven  May  Forgive  You 
Kindly,”  or  “My  Heart  at  Thy  Sweet  Voice.”  I  suppose  it  was 
with  some  such  pleasing  analogy  in  mind  that  the  Stylus’  faithful 
demiurges  purchased,  not  long  ago,  a  bright  new  black-stained 
letter-box,  and  attached  it,  by  whatever  mechanical  contrivance 
has  been  designed  for  such  purposes  (screws,  I  think  they  are 
called),  to  the  office  door.  Behind  that  door  we  have  been 
patiently,  hopefully  waiting,  these  weary  months  past,  for  the 
cheering  advent  of  a  flock  of  other-collegiate  publications.  Alas, 
vainly! 

Presumably  it  is  yet  too  early  a  season  for  any  considerable 
migration  of  magazines  in  our  direction,  and  so  we  are  still 
obliged  to  bear  our  literary  griefs  and  burdens  without  the  con¬ 
solation  and  entertainment  which  might  be  offered  us  by  the 
warblings  of  other  undergraduate  scribblers.  The  further  an¬ 
noyance  in  this  dilatoriness  consists  in  the  fact  that  nothing  is 
left  your  Exchange  Editor  to  write  about;  who  must  consequently 
spin  his  ink  into  the  most  intangible  imaginable  web  of  words, 
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saying  much  and  saying  nothing  at  one  and  the  same  time. 
(Junior  philosophers  will  please  examine  this  apparent  violation 
of  the  P.  of  C.) 

Let  us  have  the  simple  truth  of  this  whole  matter  confessed  at 
once;  only  two  publications  have  reached  us  thus  far:  the  Ateneo 
Monthly  (from  the  Philippines)  and  the  St.  John’s  Record  (Col- 
legeville,  Minn.).  From  our  heart  of  hearts  we  thank  these 
twain  for  the  courtesy  of  their  early  arrival.  Would  that  they 
were  legion. 

Of  the  two  we  think  the  Ateneo  is  somewhat  the  better  paper. 
Each  of  the  several  pieces  which  make  up  its  content  is  well 
planned  and  executed,  and  may  be  read  with  interest.  A  Winter’s 
Complaint,  by  “Jove,”  and  R.  Guerrera’s  Broad  Highway  are 
worthy  of  mention;  and  Ignacio  Lim’s  appeal,  To  Young 
America,  seems  to  be  a  fair  representation  of  American  stupidity 
in  a  certain  aspect  of  our  treatment  of  the  Filipinos.  No  gen¬ 
erous  and  unprejudiced  person  but  will  condemn  the  fatuous  con¬ 
duct — spiritedly  pointed  out  by  Senor  Lim — of  certain  American 
newspapers  and  other  organs  for  the  dissemination  of  current  fact 
and  opinion.  Nevertheless  we  hasten  to  assure  him,  be  it  any 
consolation,  that  the  prejudiced  activity  he  speaks  of  is  not 
peculiar  to  our  people,  who,  if  they  were  free  of  political  stupid¬ 
ity,  would  not  be  human  at  all,  but  very  Nietzschean  Over-men 
indeed! 

In  the  St.  John’s  Record ,  Leo  J.  Hohman  has  some  facile  verse. 
We  quote  a  stanza. 

“ Rushing ,  gushing,  wildly  whirling, 

Heeding  nothing  in  its  way, 

Round  each  rock  and  eddy  curling ; 

Here  in  eddies  swiftly  swirling, 

There  the  spumy  showers  hurling 
In  the  air  their  silvery  spray.” 

That’s  all,  for  the  present.  Better  luck  next  month, — perhaps. 
Or  emus!  Will  F.  Walsh,  ’25. 
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Dear  Alumni: 

The  number  of  graduates  of  Boston  College  has  now  grown  to 
such  proportions  that  plans  must  be  made  to  keep  in  touch  with 
the  scattered  alumni  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  Boston  College  is 
unfortunate  in  its  lack  of  a  club  where  its  alumni  might  fraternize 
and  genial  good  fellowship  reign  supreme.  Until  the  day  when 
Boston  College  possesses  such  a  club,  the  Alumni  Department  of 
the  Stylus  must  serve  as  a  medium  for  the  correspondence  of  the 
alumni.  Today  Boston  College  has  graduates  in  every  corner  of 
the  earth:  in  every  walk  of  life.  These  men  are  constantly  chang¬ 
ing  their  occupations,  and  locations,  in  their  efforts  to  advance 
themselves,  and  it  would  be  next  to  impossible  to  follow  the 
progress  of  every  alumnus  if  a  constant  stream  of  news  were  not 
forthcoming  from  these  same  men. 

In  order  to  found  an  efficient  Alumni  Information  Bureau, 
every  alumnus  must  cooperate  in  the  work.  Wherever  you  are, 
whatever  you  are  doing,  drop  us  a  line  and  tell  us  about  it. 

In  order  to  give  a  touch  of  interest  to  the  Department,  plans 
have  been  made  whereby  several  letters  and  articles  written  by 
alumni  will  be  published  monthly.  Those  men  holding  respon¬ 
sible  and  interesting  positions  in  far,  foreign  climes,  as  well  as 
those  doing  big  things  in  the  good  old  U.  S.  A.,  will  give  accounts 
of  their  work,  strange  customs  of  foreign  countries,  subjects  in 
their  college  curricula  which  aided  them  most,  and  many  other 
subjects  which  will  interest  both  graduates  and  undergraduates. 

Therefore,  alumnus,  if  you  possess  any  bit  of  interesting  gossip, 
news  or  scandal  that  you  think  may  be  of  interest  to  other  B.  C. 
men,  send  it  along.  Hitherto  this  Department  has  been  but  a 
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compendium  of  local  interest;  hereafter,  with  your  help,  we  shall 
make  it  a  chapter  of  general  interest  and  knowledge. 

Among  the  tidbits  of  news  which  have  filtered  into  the  office, 
we  find  that: 

1913  John  B.  Casey  is  a  Junior  Master  at  the  High  School  of  Commerce,  and  is 
now  studying  law  at  the  Suffolk  Law  School.  Recently  Mr.  Casey  was 
honored  by  his  election  as  Grand  Knight  of  the  Rose  Croix  Council,  K.  of  C.  A 
war  veteran,  Mr.  Casey  had  the  distinct  pleasure  of  doing  Paris  in  company  with 
our  own  beloved  Father  O’Brien,  former  Director  of  Athletics,  when  on  furlough. 

1917  Reverend  Anthony  B.  Meszlis  is  now  carrying  on  the  work  of  the  Jesuit 
Order  at  the  Jesuitu  Namai,  Kaunas,  Lithuania. 

Joe  Dee,  the  old  favorite  back-stop  of  famous  B.  C.  nines,  joined  the  ranks  of 
his  married  classmates  during  the  summer. 

George  F.  Krim  is  imparting  his  knowledge  to  the  youth  of  St.  Xavier  Col¬ 
lege,  New  York. 

1918  Myles  E.  Connolly,  former  Editor-in-Chief  of  the  Stylus,  has  gained  the 
very  distinguished  position  of  Editor-in-Chief  of  the  great  K.  of  C.  organ, 

The  Columbia. 

1920  Tom  F.  Scanlon,  football  captain  and  member  of  the  Graduate  Board,  also 
joined  the  ranks  of  benedicts  this  summer. 

1921  Steve  Griffin  has  discontinued  his  graduate  studies  at  the  M.  I.  T.,  and  has 
gone  into  partnership  with  his  father. 

Francis  De  Celles  is  now  married  to  Miss  Bernadine  Gaven.  The  happy 
couple  are  now  residing  in  Cambridge. 

Ed.  Gallagher  is  now  a  full-fledged  lawyer,  assisting  his  father,  Daniel  J., 
Class  of  ’92,  with  his  practice. 

1922  Charles  Collins,  having  received  the  degree  of  M.B.A.  from  the  Harvard 
Business  School,  now  holds  an  important  position  in  the  Executive  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Old  Colony  Trust. 

John  Cody  continues  to  teach  at  the  Lynn  Junior  High  School.  All  members 
of  the  baseball  squad  must  remember  that  “Immortal  Locker  Room  Quartette” 
composed  of  Tony  Comerford,  Owen  Gallagher,  Ted  Palmer,  and  Johnny.  Honest, 
they  were  good! 

Gerard  J.  (Jerry)  Deeley  is  still  an  instructor  and  assistant  coach  at  the 
Dorchester  High.  Just  at  present  Jerry  is  putting  up  a  “whale”  of  a  game  at  end 
for  the  Pere  Marquette  eleven. 

1923  Frederick  (Pedda)  Boyle  is  now  in  his  second  year  at  the  Harvard  Dental 
School. 

George  F.  (“Gitch”)  Gormley,  former  Boston  outfielder,  is  working  for  the 
Downes  Lumber  Company. 

James  J.  (“Big  Dick”)  Kelly,  whose  dazzling  twirling  so  effectually  checked 
the  so-called  “big”  colleges,  is  now  enrolled  among  the  crack  salesmen  of  the  John 
Hancock  Insurance  Company. 
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Albert  F.  Ripley,  outfielding  star,  continues  to  keep  the  boys  snappily  attired 
in  the  capacity  of  salesman  for  the  Leopold  Morse  Company  in  its  up-town  store 
on  Summer  Street. 

“Jerry”  Coughlin,  after  receiving  the  degree  of  A.M.  from  the  Boston  College 
Graduate  School,  has  been  enrolled  as  an  instructor  at  the  Mechanic  Arts  High 
School. 

Harry  Mullowney,  captain  and  twirler  of  B  C’s  now  historic  Nine  of  ’23,  con¬ 
tinues  to  serve  in  the  Boston  Herald’s  Advertising  Department. 

“Nicky”  Tangney  is  engaged  as  a  salesman  for  the  F.  E.  Griffin  Company. 

Owen  Gallagher,  athlete,  student  and  debater,  is  now  in  his  second  year  at  the 
Boston  University  Law  School. 

William  J.  (“Captain  Bill”)  Kelleher,  has  the  rare  success  of  coaching  the 
favorite  eleven  for  the  Suburban  Championship  in  Rindge  Tech.  High.  May  the 
best  of  success  follow  your  eleven,  Bill ! 

“Eddie”  Croke,  for  three  years  a  substitute  outfielder,  is  studying  for  the 
priesthood  at  St.  John’s  Seminary,  Brighton. 

Walter  A.  (“Tony”)  Comerford,  end  of  the  famous  undefeated  eleven  of  ’21, 
continues  his  work  of  coaching.  “Tony”  recently  signed  to  coach  the  Naval 
Reserve  eleven  at  Newport,  R.  I. 

John  D.  Roche,  formerly  of  Marlboro,  is  “going  great”  as  Advertising 
Manager  for  the  B.  Forman  Company,  Rochester,  New  York.  For  the  year  pre¬ 
vious  to  his  connection  with  this  firm,  he  taught  at  the  Aquinas  Institute. 

1924  George  Douglas,  having  “taken  to  himself  a  bride,”  as  the  novelists  would 
have  it,  has  hied  away  to  Baltimore. 

George  Corcoran,  the  irrepressible  “prom,  hopper,”  has  plunged  headlong  into 
the  auto  insurance  game. 

“Jim”  Delaney  is  in  the  law  office  of  another  B.  C.  grad,  David  H.  Fulton, 
Class  of  ’04. 

Frank  Wilson’s  entire  time  apparently  could  not  have  been  taken  up  with  the 
Boston  Braves.  “Squash”  found  time  to  attend  a  wedding  in  the  role  of  a  bride¬ 
groom. 

George  Dowd,  all  round  athlete,  “crossed  up”  some  of  the  wiseacres,  and  is  now 
studying  for  the  priesthood  at  St.  John’s  Seminary. 


Henry  G.  Lawler,  ’26. 
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IN  MEMORIAM 

The  sympathy  of  the  students  is  extended  to: 

REV.  JOHN  P.  FITZPATRICK,  SJ. 
on  the  death  of  his  sister. 

WILLIAM  H.  CREAN,  ’26 
on  the  death  of  his  sister. 

Requiescant  in  Pace. 


Faculty  Rev.  Charles  W.  Lyons,  S.J.,  who  for  the  past  two  years  has  been 
professor  of  Senior  psychology,  has  been  appointed  president  of  George¬ 
town  University.  While  the  student  body  regrets  that  Boston  College  must  lose 
an  educator  who  has  endeared  himself  not  only  to  them  but  to  the  people  of 
Greater  Boston  as  well,  we  unite  to  offer  our  congratulations  and  best  wishes  for 
success  in  his  new  fields  of  endeavor.  To  Rev.  John  S.  Creeden,  S.J.,  who  has 
come  to  the  Heights  to  take  up  the  former  duties  of  Fr.  Lyons,  S.J.,  we  extend  a 
cordial  welcome. 

Student  Counselor  The  announcement  of  the  appointment  of  Rev.  Joseph 

J.  Sullivan,  S.J.,  as  Student  Counselor  has  been  enthusias¬ 
tically  received  by  the  entire  student  body.  According  to  the  definition  of  the  office, 
handed  down  by  Fr.  Provincial,  the  Student  Counselor  is  to  be  a  friend  and 
adviser  to  the  student  in  all  things  pertaining  to  college  life.  He  is  not  restricted 
in  any  manner  to  spiritual  affairs,  nor  is  your  choice  of  a  confessor  hereby  re¬ 
stricted,  but  as  Spiritual  Director  he  will  always  be  accessible  for  confessions  and 
will  strive  to  promote  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  men  at  Boston  College.  Soon 
following  his  appointment  comes  the  revival  of  the  custom  of  daily  Mass  with  the 
innovation  of  music  being  added.  He  has  assigned  days  of  the  week  to  the  differ¬ 
ent  classes  and  urged  them  to  make  a  special  effort  to  be  present  on  their  day. 
Monday  is  the  day  for  Freshmen,  sections  A,  B,  C  and  D;  Tuesday  for  sections  E, 
F,  G,  Ph.B.  and  pre-Med.;  Wednesday  for  Sophomore;  Thursday  for  Junior; 
Friday  for  Senior.  However,  this  plan  does  not  prevent  members  of  other  classes 
being  present;  on  the  contrary  they  are  cordially  invited.  The  students  have 
responded  generously  and  the  Stylus  takes  this  occasion  to  urge  its  student  readers 
to  cooperate  with  the  Student  Counselor  in  all  matters  and  especially,  as  regards 
daily  Mass,  to  participate  in  this  great  act  of  Catholic  worship. 

The  office  of  the  Student  Counselor  is  on  the  first  floor  of  Recitation  Hall, 
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east  side,  three  doors  south  of  the  Dean’s  office.  He  will  be  there  Monday  and 
Thursday  afternoons  at  2.45  and  on  Tuesday,  Wednesday  and  Friday  at  1.15. 

The  holy  sacrifice  of  the  Mass  was  offered  in  St.  Mary’s  Chapel  on  September 
29  for  the  repose  of  the  soul  of  P.  Joseph  Minehan,  ’27;  on  October  8,  for  the 
repose  of  the  soul  of  Edward  P.  Martin,  ’27;  on  October  15,  for  the  repose  of  the 
soul  of  John  F.  Gallagher,  ’27.  Requiescant  in  pace. 

Sodalities  The  Senior  Sodality  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  has  been  organ¬ 
ized  for  the  coming  year,  having  for  its  Moderator  Rev.  James  G. 
Keyes,  S.J.  The  officers  are:  Prefect,  John  S.  Patten  and  Organist,  Joseph  M. 
Walsh. 

Junior  Sodality  is  under  the  direction  of  Rev.  Thomas  J.  M.  Quinn,  S.J.  The 
officers  are:  Prefect,  Edward  F.  Eagan;  Vice-Prefect,  Edward  P.  Boland;  Secre¬ 
tary,  Arthur  X.  Forrest;  Organist,  Michael  A.  Corcoran. 

Sophomore  Sodality:  Moderator,  Rev.  Frederick  W.  Boehm,  S.J.;  Prefect, 
John  J.  Foley;  Vice-Prefect,  Edward  J.  Maclsaac;  Organist,  John  F.  Cavanaugh. 

The  purpose  of  these  weekly  meetings  in  honor  of  Our  Blessed  Mother  are 
well  known  to  all  Boston  College  men.  We  urge  the  Freshmen,  in  particular,  to 
be  faithful  in  this  regard  and  thus  reap  the  full  benefits  of  this  Jesuit  institution. 

League  of  the  The  League  of  the  Sacred  Heart  resumed  its  great  and  noble 
Sacred  Heart  work  with  the  first  Friday  of  October.  Promoters  of  the 

various  classes  have  been  appointed  and  their  reports  have 
already  been  handed  to  the  Director.  Rev.  Thomas  J.  McCluskey,  S.J.,  is  Director 
of  Senior  and  Junior;  Rev.  Francis  J.  Driscoll,  S.J.,  of  Sophomore  and  Rev. 
Joseph  J.  Sullivan,  S.J.,  of  Freshman. 

Class  Activities  Senior  has  gotten  the  jump  on  the  other  classes  and  is  show¬ 
ing  a  worthy  example.  Organized  in  June,  they  were  ready  to 
make  the  most  of  their  last  year  of  college  life  right  from  the  start.  The  officers 
of  the  class  are:  President,  W.  A.  Reilly;  Vice-President,  John  J.  Keahane;  Secre¬ 
tary,  John  E.  Corcoran;  Treasurer,  James  H.  Foley.  At  the  first  class  meeting,  held 
at  the  beginning  of  October,  the  date  of  October  24  was  set  aside  for  the  formal 
Freshman  Smoker,  in  the  Assembly  Hall.  The  purpose,  as  outlined  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  follows  the  custom  of  making  clear  to  the  members  of  the  incoming  class  the 
friendly  feeling  existing  between  Seniors  and  underclassmen.  The  committee  in 
charge  consists  of  Charles  0.  Monahan,  chairman,  James  F.  Feeney,  Cornelius  J. 
Hines  and  Charles  E.  McGettrick.  In  conjunction  with  this,  it  was  also  decided 
to  hold  an  informal  Reception  Social  at  the  Commonwealth  Country  Club  on  the 
following  evening  to  the  Freshmen.  This  committee  appointed  has  as  chairman 
L.  Trefflee  Maloney,  assisted  by  John  C.  Fitzgerald,  George  W.  Lermond,  Gerald 
H.  Slattery  and  Edward  J.  Spang. 

The  Guide  Book  which  President  Reilly  suggested  some  time  ago  is  expected 
to  make  its  appearance  shortly.  This  will  contain,  in  general,  information  regard¬ 
ing  class  traditions  and  relations,  Boston  College  clubs,  societies  and  activities, 
which  will  prove  invaluable  to  newcomers.  We  await  its  publication  to  welcome 
it  and  if,  in  the  meantime,  we  can  assist  in  any  small  way — let  us  know. 

At  the  time  of  going  to  press  the  Junior  class  has  not  held  its  elections  and 
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consequently  has  not  held  a  class  meeting  to  discuss  plans  for  the  coming  year. 
The  same  is  the  report  on  the  other  two  classes,  Sophomore  and  Freshman. 

Debating  The  Fulton  held  its  trials  for  the  admission  of  new  men  on  October 
7.  The  officers,  elected  in  June,  are:  President,  Joseph  M.  Gavan; 
Vice-President,  Victor  C.  Carr;  Secretary,  Bernard  J.  Hawley;  Treasurer,  Timothy 
M.  Howard;  Censor,  Thomas  L.  Quilty,  all  of  Senior.  The  Moderator  is  Rev. 
Stephen  A.  Koen,  S.J.  At  the  first  meeting  it  was  announced  that  a  lecture  team 
would  be  established  to  continue  the  work  of  last  year.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  last  year’s  team  toured  New  England  extensively  and  was  received  enthusias¬ 
tically  everywhere.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  society  to  repeat  and  enlarge  upon 
the  programme  of  last  year,  with  more  definite  plans  to  be  stated  later. 

The  Marquette,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Martin  P.  Harney,  S.J.,  has  met 
and  elected  the  following  officers:  President,  Francis  X.  Sullivan;  Vice-President, 
Francis  L.  Murphy;  Treasurer,  Vincent  H.  Carolan;  Secretary,  John  F.  Devlin; 
Sergeant-at-Arms,  Edward  F.  Sweeney.  Many  intercollegiate  contests  are  planned 
and  we  await  the  announcement  of  their  schedule. 

The  Brosnahan  has  been  delayed  in  organizing,  but  under  its  Moderator,  Mr. 
Evan  C.  Dubois,  S.J.,  it  looks  forward  to  a  successful  season  wherein  the  youthful 
Ciceros  and  Demosthenes  will  receive  ample  training  to  become  worthy  members 
of  the  upperclass  societies  in  their  turn. 

Academy  of  History  A  new  activity  to  be  known  as  an  Academy  of  History 

has  been  instituted  by  Mr.  Martin  P.  Harney,  S.J.,  Head 
of  the  Department  of  History.  This  institution  has  met  with  a  ready  response  on 
the  part  of  the  students,  the  meetings  being  attended  in  large  numbers  from  the 
beginning.  The  purpose  is  to  discuss  current  events,  to  study  various 
political  movements  in  contemporary  world  history.  Not  merely  the  events,  but 
the  motives  behind  them  will  be  sought  out,  and  the  results  and  effects  will  be 
appraised.  Meetings  are  scheduled  to  be  held  weekly,  taking  the  form  of  a  report 
on  an  assignment  and  a  discussion  of  same.  Only  the  best  and  most  authentic 
journals  and  historical  magazines  will  be  referred  to.  Seldom  has  any  innovation 
at  Boston  College  met  with  such  enthusiasm;  it  is  a  big  step  forward  in  the  in¬ 
tellectual  life  of  the  college. 

B.  C.  Clubs  During  the  past  few  weeks  the  various  B.  C.  Clubs  have  called 
meetings  and  begun  their  work  for  the  coming  year.  These  clubs, 
by  their  district  meetings  and  socials,  have  brought  together  Students  and  Alumni 
and  have  done  much  to  encourage  a  greater  spirit  of  unity  among  B.  C.  men.  To 
further  this  work,  and  in  a  spirit  of  cooperation,  we  wish  to  offer  space  in  this 
column  for  the  activities  of  the  various  clubs.  Kindly  communicate  with  us  that 
this  column  may  be  made  one  of  interest  to  you  and  to  your  associates. 

“Cum  Laude”  We  note  appreciatively  the  manly  piety  of  the  entire  football 

squad  and  the  vast  number  of  the  student  body  who  attended 
Mass  and  communion  at  the  college  chapel  on  Thursday,  October  16,  1924.  The 
purpose  of  this  commendable  demonstration  was  to  ensure  the  success  of  the  team 
and  the  safety  of  all  the  students  traveling  to  the  game  over  the  road  to  Syracuse, 

New  York.  X.  Everett  McPeake,  ’26. 
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BOSTON  COLLEGE  26— PROVIDENCE  COLLEGE  0 

The  football  season  is  at  last  in  full  swing.  The  opening  game  of  the  season 
with  Providence  College  was  a  success,  both  from  a  football  standpoint  and  from 
the  point  of  attendance.  Nine  thousand  people  for  an  opening  game  is  a  large 
crowd  indeed. 

The  Eagles  displayed  great  offensive  and  defensive  power  in  their  47  to  0 
victory  over  the  Rhode  Island  boys.  A  deceptive  aerial  attack  was  finely  executed 
and  bids  fair  to  be  a  potent  factor  in  the  later  games.  Grat  O’Connell  made  gain 
after  gain  on  the  long  forwards  from  Joe  McKenney  and  Chuck  Darling,  while 
Joe  also  carried  the  ball  along  after  its  aerial  flights  from  a  backfield  man. 

Bill  Cronin  was  superb  in  the  line  plunging  game.  From  the  looks  of  things, 
Bill  is  in  for  his  best  year.  He  goes  right  through  that  hole  in  the  line  for  con¬ 
sistent  long  gains  and  ought,  with  Harold  Ward,  to  give  the  Eagles  the  two  best 
plunging  backs  in  the  East. 

B.  C.’s  golden-haired,  blue-eyed  Darling  was  another  star  of  the  contest. 
Chuck’s  punts  were  as  usual  good  for  from  50  to  60  yards,  frequently  exceeding 
the  latter  mark. 

Big  Joe  McKenney  made  the  longest  run  of  the  game.  Joe  took  a  Providence 
kick-off  and  raced  in  that  manner  that  is  all  Joe’s  for  a  score.  Eighty-six  yards 
of  Braves  Field  turf  passed  beneath  Joe’s  cleated  shoes  on  the  long  run.  Quite 
sufficient  from  both  a  Boston  College  and  a  spectator’s  view. 

Captain  Joe  Kozlowsky  put  to  rout  all  rumors  of  his  inability  to  play,  when 
he  appeared  in  the  opening  line-up.  Captain  Joe  played  the  entire  first  period  and 
showed  no  signs  of  weakness  from  his  long  illness.  His  appearance  in  the  line  will 
greatly  bolster  the  Eagle  frontier  as  there  are  no  better  tackles  and  no  faster  ones 
in  college  football  than  the  Cambridge  lad. 

BOSTON  COLLEGE,  1928,  26— DEAN  ACADEMY  7 

The  Freshman  football  team  won  their  opening  game  from  the  Dean  Academy 
eleven  at  Alumni  Field,  on  October  4,  by  a  26  to  7  score.  The  Eaglets,  under  the 
direction  of  Coach  Harry  McDevitt,  the  former  Dartmouth  quarterback,  showed 
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some  real  ground-gaining  plays  and  were  only  scored  upon  because  of  a  fumble. 

Bo  McMennimen,  the  former  Boston  College  High  School  fullback,  was  the 
star  of  the  game  for  the  Eaglets.  Bo  made  several  long  gains  through  the  line  and 
accounted  for  his  share  of  the  points,  in  addition  to  backing  up  the  line  at  all 
times  with  some  marvelous  tackles  that  held  Captain  Murphy  and  quarterback 
Harrell  of  the  Franklin  team  from  gaining  on  their  rushes. 

Tiny  Martin,  the  Providence  Tech,  lad,  now  at  guard  for  the  1928  aggrega¬ 
tion,  also  played  a  nice  game.  Tony  is  varsity  material,  if  one  is  to  judge  from 
his  work  against  the  Dean  team.  Martin,  by  the  way,  is  the  acting  captain  of  the 
yearling  team. 

Bud  Dower,  at  right  end,  scored  one  of  the  touchdowns  for  B.  C.  Dick  Hardy 
blocked  one  of  Captain  Murphy’s  punts  in  the  second  minute  of  play  and  Bud 
tore  in,  took  the  ball  on  the  bounce,  scoring  a  minute  later  from  the  20-yard  line. 

Fitzgerald  accounted  for  more  of  the  Eagles  scores,  both  on  line  gains  and 
with  drop  kicks  after  touchdown.  Joe  also  did  the  punting  for  the  Freshmen, 
getting  off  some  good  kicks  that  averaged  from  45  to  50  yards. 

Captain  Murphy  of  the  Dean  eleven  accounted  for  their  score,  when  a  Boston 
back  dropped  a  punt  on  the  20-yard  line.  Murphy  took  the  ball  across  for  the 
score,  while  Learned,  a  line  man,  kicked  the  extra  point  across  a  minute  later. 

The  Eagles  participated  in  two  open  meets  during  the  past  month,  the  first 
being  at  the  Brockton  Fair  and  the  second  on  Boston  Common,  in  the  City  of 
Boston  games.  Practically  the  same  men,  who  placed  in  the  first  meet,  secured 
medals  in  the  second  set  of  games. 

Boston  College  captured  three  firsts,  three  seconds  and  three  thirds  in  the 
Brockton  meet,  thereby  averaging  twenty-seven  points  to  win  the  meet  by  a  large 
margin  from  that  other  Jack  Ryder  coached  squad,  the  Boston  Athletic  Association. 

Leo  Larivee,  from  the  home  of  our  friendly  rival,  Holy  Cross,  won  the  handi¬ 
cap  mile  over  Ray  Buker  of  the  Illinois  A.  C.  and  Tom  Cavanaugh.  Cavanaugh 
and  Buker  both  started  from  scratch,  while  the  Purple  lad  had  a  liberal  handicap. 
Nevertheless,  Larivee  was  able  to  win  by  only  four  yards  from  the  Chicagoan  and 
ten  from  the  Maroon  and  Gold  flier. 

Bill  McKillop,  junior  national  champion,  started  from  scratch  in  the  half  mile 
and  passed  the  entire  field  of  starters  despite  this  handicap,  and  won  in  the  re¬ 
markable  fast  time  of  1.58:4-5  seconds. 

Olympic  George,  his  last  name  is  Lermond  of  course,  won  a  hard  contest  from 
Joe  Rideout  of  B.  C.  High  in  the  three  mile.  George  started  in  to  fight  on  the 
final  laps  and  won  with  plenty  of  yardage  to  spare. 

Paul  McCarthy,  with  a  third  in  the  novice  quarter,  Charles  Dooley,  J.  P. 
Maloney  and  Mully  Matthews,  with  points  in  the  hurdles,  pole  vault  and  broad 
jump,  respectively,  added  to  the  Eagles  point  total. 


Michael  J.  Rock,  ’25. 
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